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TAR LIBERATOR. — 
- y IN BRITISH INDIA—GREAT 
MEE IN LONDON 
I we received from 


TING 
sh Queen 
London Sun of July 8, contain. 


fa large and enthusiastic meet- 


s the Sth olt., of persons friend. 
{a Society for bettering the con- 

Brtish India. Lord Broven- 
‘ the meeting with a long and 
Addresses were also mare by oth- 

uals, among whom were Dan- 
Among those 
rm, were the Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Hague of Provi- 
» of the State of New York, 


| went of the Oberlin Institute 


AGeorce Tompson 





it seems, are not asham- 
an anti-slavery meet- 
Thompson! If these 


England, im 


the platform of an anti-slavery 
they ever took any active part 


ery reform, we are ignorant of the fact. 
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such will get washed 


mism ot 
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M Skinner and Hague, as they 
s eloquence of Thompsom, and 

was driven by mob violence from 
lence, too, excited by the crue! 
and doctors of di- 


blush fur his 


n theology 
Skinner did not 
sat Andover, who volunteered an 
» potorious Kauffman, aathor of the 
story. which stimulated afresh 
ital and blood thirsty defenders 
and induced them to seek the 

philanthropists of modern 
Brougham. and Lushington, 
esteem it an honer to be 
Thompson, 


om 
James 
The compliment pat {to Mr 
Lord Brougham, one would think, 
the editors of the Journal of Com- 
of the same class, who denounced 
was in this country, as a * felon,’ ,a 
vd a ‘fugitive from justice.” We wish 
ower to lay before our readers all the 
’ nade on the oceasion, but we must con- 
vith copying the speech of Mr. Thomp- 
with the temarks of Lord Brougham 
sencement and eonclusion.—s. 


» Cuarrman said, he had no right to inter- 
treangements of the Committee, but he 

Jar interest io interposing on the present 

He was exhausted vy the proceedings else- 
would be obliged very shomty to seek need- 
he did not, therefore, call upon Sis friend 
to address them now, he would cv» de. 

he benefit of hearing him at all, as he coula 
1 where he ought to be heard—in the 
imons. He boped, therefore, Mr. Thomp- 
1k the arrangements of the Committee, 
he resolution.—(Cheers, and calls for Mr. 


then came forward, and was 


; 1 LHOMPSON 
eered. He saud—Nothing was more remote 
y mind five minutes ago than the thought of 


respectable aud intelligent assembly, 
istitied in trespassing more than a few 

ipon its time, seeing that the day is far ad- 
ind that there are those behind me who have 
to certain resolutions, and 


‘ iled to speak 
' t . . 
' f matter, and still more full of zeal, would 
away distressed uf they were not able to tell you 


ey know ot India, and which would be 

iit, how much they love the country in 

y have spent many years of their past lives. 
al lnte of India; that which | have gath- 
igthe couditioa of it | have gathered from 
But | have not been sloth- 

ist nine months in collecting evidence 

e present condition of 80,000,000 of people 

(well belween the Himalayah mountains and 
ind the sacred waters of the Ganges 
ipootra on the one side, and the Indus 
lt is a most extraordinary fact in the 
fitys country, that in the accumulation of be- 
“litutions to guard the rights and excend the 
vankind, there has never been formed, even 

fr, (lor at present there is ho metropolitan as- 

i reference to this topic, although I trust not 

s will elapse ere you will with heart and 
ythe determination that some individuals 
iat a suciety of this description shall be 
London, )—it is most extraordinary that in 
,owes much of its wealth to India, there 

1 British India Society. (Loud cheers.) 
kes meas a most extraordinary phenome- 
here should have been no Society for mak- 
the wrongs of our Musselman and Hindoo 
whe are so much entitled to the sympathy, 
are and interposition of the British peo- 

ur, and During the Jast 60 years 
e as a nation, we have received from 

y in wealth, in hard cash, no smaller a sum 
sterling. Our relations and friends— 

the wisest, and the bravest of the empire, 
India, and filling services connected eith- 
tary or civil establishments there, have 


eve-wlibesses 


n 
Brama 


cheers ) 


wea und Station,and unfading laurels; and 
i honor apd rank at home by the services 
eCrown in India. But aotwithstanding 

Ms, arising out of the wealth which we have 


fia, arising out of the immense value 
heritance to be transmitted to our pos- 
tustanding the claims arising out of the 
“amniy existing between the people and our- 
. og out of the moral, intellectual, and phy- 
‘ets of a population unequalled by any other 
the British possessions, great though they 

1s hour there has been no Society for 

2 up, collecting, and diffusing information 


is an 


§ Sush India. (Cheers.) How has that em. 
“eh wanaged? I do not wish to speak hardly of 
{ men, nordo Il wish to bring a charge 


h es ¥ boty of men, bat when I look at the way 
ha bas been governed, when I know that 

jvestion has been invariably considered a 

‘he technical meaning of the term in the 

¢ Lords and Commons—( Hear, hear)—when 


Clauses vital to the interests of millions 
Passed in Honses that might have been 
aw, (hat would have been counted out if any 
An this, connected with the power, 
patronage ot individuals in this country 
ved—when ] know that questions, vital to 
hons, have been decided in Hous- 
i that, from one Charter to another, 
1 geniiemen has been entrusted the des- 
‘ Cce hundred milhons of human beings, I 
Mb ‘he criminality of a country which overlooks 
' of So Vast an empire, and commits them to 
bodes Of Men, who, if they were the wisest and 


vse, ar 





en nein Hiankind, are unable to feel or care for 

Se oon. AUheers.) IT impugn not the wisdom of 

ber mar T past Court of Directors—I grant that 
“ay have 


cen swayed by the best intentions pos- 
bei “wit motives may have been just, even when 
uct and policy was erroneous, but I contend, 
hee - ty Wise and honest man, that however 
RPossit he ®, and however benevolent they are, it is 


hve. at 24 men, circumstanced as the Court of 


bank > ee their tume being divided between their 
Ren: of p S>iness, their merchandise, and the manage- 
» “fe personal and interesting affairs, it is im- 


‘at these men can either know India, or be 


Rodin». ‘8!Slating upon enlightened principles re- 
Aud the fact is notorious, that where even 
alormation exists, these gentlemen have 

atupon a very few educated and enlight- 
80, having been connected with the estab- 
years, are competent to the preparation of 
a aad are the authors of those letters which 
- cestinies of millions, but the contents of 
Riiittes mn permitted to transpire until the Secret 
“ction their — President of the Board of Control 
‘Dg given to the light of day. (Hear, 














Let these gentlemen still exert their wisdom | 
—let them still exercise their watchfulness in guard- ; 
jing the interests of India ; but were they with all their 
| hearts and souls, and mind and strength, to be employ- | 
led in carrying out ihe principles which the circum- | 
|stances and exigeneies of that empire demand, there | 
; would be still much left undone, and this duty would | 
)}belong to us, for we are neither authorized, consider- | 
ing our relation to God, to commit to any body of men | 
| the wants, the claims, and the nevessities of 100,000,000 | 
jof our fellow subjects !—(Loud cheers.) To remedy | 
{this great defect-—to supply, although late, this lack of | 
|duty to India, we have entered the field, and a few 
jhumble but resolute and honest men have come for- | 
|ward to disabuse the public mind in reference to that | 
vast empire. 
during my short life than with the ignorance that ev- | 
ery where exists respecting India. Nobody knows | 
jany thing of the land-tax, or of the salt monopoly, ex- 
jcept a few manufacturers of North Cheshire. No one 
| knew any thing of the opium trade anul the Rev. A. 
S. Thelwall revealed it in a book just published. No | 
jone knows that there is locked up in the Company's } 
‘chest 9,000,000/. of wealth in specie, which would be } 
}most acceptable to another establishment in Thread- | 
| needie-street at the present moment. (Cheering and 
}laughter.) Nobody knows that notwithstanding we | 
jhave possessed India for 60 years, and that there are | 
in Various parts of the country the materials for road- 
‘making, that many of the Government officers, in trav- } 
felling post,can go at no speedier rate than 3 or4 
jmiles per hou:—(Laughter)—and that they are borne 
}on men’s shoulders through jungles and rivers, and mo- 
| rasses, half devoured by ravenous insects. (Laughter.) 
| Lord Brovenam—I thought you would not have so 
| many. 
| Mr. Taomrson—No one knew, at the time when 
| we were pleading the cause of the fettered slaves in 
jthe West Indies, that as many human beings died in 
; India during the period of that struggle, as were liber- 
ated by our efforts in the West Indies ; and yet such 
was the fact. Ina land where the Ganges and the 
Jumna reflect the rays of a tropical san—in a land 
which might be the granary of the world, where a 
wooden ploughshare turns up the earth, aud the beau- } 
ties of heaven are javishly displayed—in that land of | 
gold and spices—of gems and wealth—amidst the wail- | 
ings of an industrious population—there died of bun- 
ger 500,000 human beings under the walls of Agra. 
| When, some time ago, I had the honor of canvassing 





with your Lordship on the subject of this meeting, we 
| had our fears whether a dozen persons could be inter- 
jested in the affair. Who knew before to-day that 
| there are millions of acres of the finest soil, which the 
natives cannot obtain except on terms that would ren- 
der them the victims of the money-lender? Who 
knew that when the brother of Lord Glenelg, Sir Rob- 
ert Grant, made a grant to the cultivators of Bombay 
}to take certain lands, and cultivate them for the pro- 
| duction of the Mauritius sugar-cane and the finer kinds 
lot cotton—who knew that when thus encouraged, the 
jhusbandman went to work, and sent some of the finest 
| specimens of Indian produce ever exhibited into this 
leountry? Who knew thatthe Court of Directors, when 
|they heard of this measure, instantly sent out a de- 
|spatch, and obliged the Governor, in unutterable dis- | 
j tress and degradation, to rescind his former proclama- 
{tion, and calling on those who occupied lands so grant- 
jed to give them up, and restore the soil of India to the 
jtenant that had possessed it before, the jackal and the 
}valture and the boa-constrictor?—(Loud cheers.) 
| Who in this meeting knew before to-day, until they | 
yheard it from the lips of the Nuble and Learned Chair- | 
|Ma-.or the eloquent Member for Dublin, that the 
| practiced fect of the land-tax system is to take from 
(00 10 90 per nt. of the produce? Call it by what 
name you please, v= effect is the same. It is dispos- 
sessing the rightful ow.«r_it is snatching from the 
children of India the inherita.«e which God has grant: 
ed—it is stretching a robber-hane aver another man’s 
jcountry—it is laying claim to that Wush only might 
can give us. Who ever knew, until this nee» that 
{we had made ourselves the owners of every inch w+} 
‘this extended country. and were taking from the right | 
|owner the last gram that he could grow, leaving hun 
ito borrow money for the seed, and money for subsist- 
fence, until the sun should ripen the coming crop ?— 
'(Cheers.) Is it not right that these things should be 
| known every where? Who is to make them known ? 
| Will the East India Company make them known? I 
| know there are those who say, leave these matters to 
\the Hon. Directors. Let that man leave them to the 
| Hon. Directors, who can lay his band on his heart, and 
jin the face of his Maker, say, ‘When I thus leave 
| them to the Directors, I leave them on the sure aod 
|certain hope that they will be attended to, and, as I ex 
| pect to meet my brother at the awful bar of retriba- 
ltion, so firmly do I believe that I have nothing to do 
jin the matter.’—(Cheers.) Is there such another Cain 
jin this room to-day, who impiously replies to the 
| groans and sighs, and the hungry demands of famish- 
jing and oppressed millions,—‘Am I my brother's 
| keeper ?’—(Cheers.) If such a man there be, let him 
‘stand forth. Iam and will be his opponent—(Great 
| cheering)—end when those who can do it better shall 
be obliged to hold, I will take up the gauntlet and con- 
tend with that man, that God has made every man my 
neighbor, and if there be one man more my neighbor 
than another, it is not he who is clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fares sumptuously every day, who with 
friends and connections, and station, and eloquence, 
and power can vindicate himself, but the attenuated, 
naked, tawny outcast in a distant land—(Great cheer- 
ling)—who cries from the land of absoiute despotism 
to the island of benevolence and freedom, Come over 
and help me!—(Continued cheers.) Now, my Lord, 
it is to rally round this new standard the friends of 
[justice and truth, and good Government, that we are 
assembled here to-day. You have assisted us to un- 
furl that banner. In your presence, and on beha'f of 
\those with whom I am associated in this cause, I dis- 
claim utterly from the core of my heart, all connec- 
tions with party, all desire to propagate a particular 
faith, all mercenary interested motives, in the plan that 
we are now prosecuting We desire to place this So- 
| ciety upon the broad and Catholic principles which you 
| yourself, my Lord, so eloquently expounded in the 
|opening of this day’s proceedings. Here is his High- 
ness, the Nabob of Oude, ready to second the resolu- 
tion for the formation of such a Society—(Cheers)— 
through which, another year, we promise to make 
these things known; and while we hope ourselves to 
be justly dealt with, to avoid calumniation, to avoid 
impugning the motives of others, we shall be anxious 
to pursue a straight-forward and fearless course, boldly 
telling all we know, and all we fear respecting India, 
and we believe that we shall be the friends of mankind 
at large while we do this; we seek by the adoption of 
such a course, not simply the benefit of India, but the 
benefit of the world. When will the fetters of the 
slave in America be broken—when will republican 
slaveholders, the worst and vilest in the world— 
(Cheers)—when will the men who hoist the cap of lib- 
erty with one hand, and flourish the scourge with the 
| other—who place one foot on the declaration of rights 
| which they have signed, and another upon the neck of 
j the colored man—when will these be turned from their 
;evil ways? Not when treaties shall be signed, and 
remonstrances shall be written, and pathetic appeals 
shall be made to their consciences, but when they shall 
| be starved from their course, when the free labor of 
| the 100,000,900 of India shall compete with the uncom- 
}pensated labor of the 2,000,000 in the valley of the 
| Mississippi and on the plains of the Carolinas— 
)(Cheers)—then it shall be done. When the Bombay 
| cottun—when the idigeneus cotton of India shall, in 
|the Liverpool market, undersell theirs, then shall po- 
| litical eeonomy constrain them to do that which justice 
land religion seek in vain at their bands to-day.— 
'(Cheers.) Apd if there be any bere who earn their 
| bread literally by the sweat of their brow, I appeal to 
|them—let them not say that we are carrying our phi- 
| !anthropy to a too distant market, and that we onght 
|to make it more profitable at home. Go along with us, 
| reiterate the cry raised by the Hon. Member for Dub- 
| lim this day—‘ Justice for India,’ and an echo shall be 
|heard, ‘Justice for India is Justice for England ’— 
|(Cheers.) Clothe the Hindoo, and while you do so, 
let the shuttle be thrown merrily—let Saturday night 
give to every industrious man an ample remuneration 
for six days labor—let the Hindoo have wherewith to 
clothe himself, and you who receive the raw material 
wil send it back in British bottoms in the shape of 
manufactured fabrics—and the turbaned Hindoo and 
Mussulman, now robed and covered with English 
manufactures, shall reward the artisan a hundred fold 
for every tear he sheds, for every nerve he strains in 
‘this patriotic and hallowed cause.—(Cheers.)—We 
seek the support of all parties. We mean to propagate 
no form of religior, no edacational system, either of 























I have been struck with nothing more |- 


which will be enongh for us,to lay a platform on 
which all these great and benevolent enterprises may 
go forward with the hope of success. We do not wish 
to be taunted by the enlightened Pundit or the philo- 
sophical Brahmin, who teli the missionary, when he 
talks to them of justice. and love, and mercy, Itis a 
fabrication—give it me in your life, rather than in your 
sible.—(Cheers.)—We wish to send them our Bible, 
with its holy principles, w*th its equalizing principles 
in the shape of justice and equal law—we wish to give 
them a paternal Government, and if for the present it 
must be absolute and despetic, let it be wise, let it be 
kind, and until they shall have representatives able 
and willing on their own broad plains, to advocate 
their cause, do you, my friends, who are of the sex of 
him who speaks to you, and you who are of the other 
and more kindly sex, more steady and true to the cause 
of charity and benevolence—let us one and all, wheth- 
er ortisans, agriculturists, shop-owners, or whatever 
condition we may fill—let us unite in this work, and 
then shall India smile, and then shall a juster system 
take the place of the present grinding and impolitic 
one—then shail a permanent tax over the country take 
off the incubus from soil and give a spring ‘o agricul- 
tural enterprise—then shall the cabin be furnished— 
then shall the human frame be clothed—then shali the 
Ganges roll on from year to year, and the moon shine 
upon her waters from age to age without ever receiv- 
ing or beholding from the arms of a mother a single 
infant thrown into the waters, that it may not stiffen 
and die in the maternal embrace. Then shall come 
back to the country the blessings of them that are 
ready to perish, and our own wealth, and our own sta- 
bility as an empire, and our own inereasing honor and 
righteousness in the estimation of the world, and the 
favor of Almighty God, and that which is reward 
enough for any of us, and all of us, the approbation of 
our consciences—then shall these things de our remu- 
neration for whatever of service, or self-denial, or sac- 
rifigce we may make in this hallowed enterprise.—(Con- 
unued cheering.) 

The Cnaimman said he had always great pleasure in 
listening to Mr. Thompson, who was the most eloquent 
man and the most accomplished orator whom he knew, 
and as he had no opportunity of hearing him where 
he ought to speak, inside the walls of Parliament— 
(Loud cheers)-—he was anxious never to lose an op- 
portunity of hearing him where alone he could, in pub- 
lic meetings like the present. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 

The last Emancipator contains an interesting letter 
from Messrs. Keep and Dawes, agents of the Oberlin 
Institute, who were present at the great meeting above 
mentioned, a part of ‘which we here subjoin : 


Lonpon, Jury 6, 1839. 

Among the first of our acquaintances in London we 
are permitted to reckon Georce Tarompson, a beloved 
brother, well known in both countries as the unblench- 
ing enemy of sLavery in every form and in every 
clime : and the fearless, eloquent, conquering advo- 
cate of the Colored Man’s rights. He received us 
and our object, as a pure, warm-hearted philanthro- 
pist, asa Christian, anda brother: and we were at 
once at home by the side of an able counsellor, and 
in the very heart of the most cheering sympathies. 
And is this the man who, when recently in the U. S., 
was maltreated, published as an incendiary, hooted at 
as a spy—denied the accommodations at a public 
House, in N. York which money will always purchase 
even for a knave—and in fact driven from the country 
because he bad the honesty. and the moral courage to 
tell us the truth—although he uttered but the trath, in 
speaking of our sins? Would that the fact need not 
be found to blot any page in our country’s history. 
But there it must be found. For, by reason of his 
splendid and effective efforts in behalf of his afflicted 
brethren, George Thompsonhas become the common 
property of the world, and wherever, and whenever, 
either his name Ot hic decds are rehearsed, then and 
there too, must and will be told the astounding outrage 
inflicted upon him, in the U.S. under the noon-day 
lige of the nineteenth centary, and in a Reptblic, but 
scourged and cursed and in danger of deathless blight 
by its bloody and relentless system of slavery. 

Soon after our arrival we were invited to attend a 
meeting of the committee of the British and foreign 
A. S. Society, convened to prepare acircular to call a 
convention of nations, to be holden in London, for the 
discussion of the slave question. To the question, 
how will our American friends feel on this subject, we 
gave our united assurancethatour philanthropists would 
promptly approve and co-operate. We doubt not 
that you will be prepared to come up to this meeting 
well prepared to take part in its momentous discussions. 
No citizen of the United States, who has not mingled 
with English society. can know and feel the just scorn 
and reproach which the atrocious sysiem of buying 
and selling, and whipping, and hunting, and branding, 
fathers, mothers, and children, has brought upon our 
nation. Theanomaly, almost inexplicably revolting, 
that slavery should make its stwongest hold on earth, 
and practice its deepest wrongs, its most vile encroach- 
ment ina Christian Republic, and even among people 
on whom, asa whole, the principles of christianity, the 
point of slavery alone excepted, have a more power- 
ful and happy influence, than upon any other nation, 
should produce deep searching of heart, in all the 
churches. We were not surprised, though grieved, 
that there should be any just occasion for it, to hear, 
as we did this morning, from the discerning wife of a 
Methodist minister, the remark—the religion of the 
American churches must be very low :—how can your 
members be pious, while they uphold a system of such 
accumulating atrocities as your slave-system?’ The 
ministers and churches in America who hold a broth- 
er as property, or tolerate the practice. or even apolo- 
gize for it, should know, that in view of all christen- 
dom they stand as culprits atthe bar of humanity, and 
of christian truth, however skilfully, they may-weave 
over their eye-sight the web of sophistry, or of self- 
interest. The time has come when the friends of hu- 
man rights will speak out, on this subject, and speak 
boldly,—nor delay to tell America, that she holds on 
to her slave-system at a fearful expense ; and to tell 
even her statesmen and orators, as well as her Divines, 
that their republicanism is very questionable indeed 
so long as, in all their rhetorical gestures, the blood of 
the slave drops trom their fingers,—and around all 
their pulpits and communion tables, the tears and cries, 
and groans of the slave accumulate. Would that we 
could cast full upon the vision of our Senate, at its 
next session, the searching significance of the question, 
often put to us already, respecting our distinguished 
countryman, nuw in London, and whom we all delight 
to honor,—‘ Is Daniel Websier an abolitionist? How 
does he stand upon the slave question?’ Brother, can 
you blame us, when we assure you that our hearts are 
deeply pained at the question—* How does Daniel Web- 
ster stand wpon the slave question?’ There is scarcely 
a subject in the Turkish Empire, or a schoolboy in all 
Greece, that does not know how this great man stands 
on the subject of constitutional liberty :—and his skill 
and power in debate have placed the eloquence and 
statesmanship of the American senate, boldly in the 
ascendant, in the eyes of ali nations. And we are in- 
formed that he is treated with disrespect in this me- 
tropolis of great men, and great devisings. And yet 
who among them all can tell how this republican sen- 
ator stands on the slave quesiion? Were we asked 
the question on the floor of Parliament, we would 
weepingly hold up the fact, that when Senator Preston, 
on the floor of the Senate Chamber vehemenily deciar- 
ed that ‘if an abolitionist should come into South Car- 
olina, if they could catch him they would hang him ;’ 
nota syllable of rebuke for the offence proceeded, at 
any period of the session, from the lips of Webster, al- 
though in the profane declaration the senator from the 
South sported with the rights guaranteed by the con- 
stitution to every American citizen, and attempted to 
| crush under his iron heel the very svul of liberty. 

To day, July 6. 1839, has been signalised by another 
organization in favor of libery—another iacipient 
measure in behalf of oppressed humanity—another 
opening in Divine Providence through which light and 
| salvation shall assuredly flow to many millions, and 
through which,even, will pass an influence that will 
beat powerfully upon the Bastile of slavery in the 
United States, and knock at the door, and feel in the 
pocket of every slaveholder there. To-day,in this 
city. where benevolent associations meet us, in very 
frequentand splendid munificence, has been formed 
‘A British India Society, for bettering the condition of 
our fellow-subjects, the natives of British India” We 
have just returned from the meeting, at which we 
were exceedingly interested. 

Lord Brougham, O'Connell, and George Thompson 
addressed the crowded assembiy. At 1 o'clock. P. M. 








one kind or another, but we ptay to be able to do that 


his Losdship took the Chair, amidst the joyous roar 


and the deafening plaudits of the people. He gave an 
extended apology fur not being abie, in the opening 
speech expected from him to do justice to the subject, 
porto bis own feelings; for he had been engaged the 
t whole of the night in a debate in the house of Lords, 
end did not retire f r sleep till 4 o’clock in the morn- 
img. Intheearly part of his speech, a tremendous 
icapping, and roar, and stamping, after the English 
method in such cases, commenced. But we neither 
saw, nor heard any thing, in or from his Lordship, at 
teat instant, that was moving. The moving cause, at 
that particular point, was near the door of the spacious 
Ga}i. O'Connell had entered. And the undulatory 
plaudits swelled and rolled, till he had reached the plat- 
term, and bowed and bowed again, and took his seat 
oa the left of his lordship, who instantly resumed his 
speech at the very semicolon at which he had been broken 
afi, by what, to us, seemeda very unceremonious in- 
terruption. ‘i 

British India is an empire of more than 150 millions 
who are wholly under the British sway. ‘They are ai 
present governed by a Company with certain specified, 
limited, and chamered rights.’ Under the oppressive 
feqguisitions of this government the people have suffer- 

diacaiculably. ‘When the English got there, there 
wet out a decree that al) India should be taxed. 
The Hindoos knew how to tax and took a sixth—the 
Mahomedans knew better & took a fourth—the English 
knew best anc took all, and would have taken more 
than all, butthey knew net how. That is, they de- 
manded more than the land would yield, more than 
the grain put into Sicea rupees, would pay. The peo- 
ple are now the victimsot the collector, and they may 
be put into the stocks, or driven from the soil, as un- 
worthy tenants of the land on which they were born.’ 
As the legitimate result of these governmental exac- 
tions, not from the sterility of the soil, forthe earih 
there,even when ‘furrowed by a wooden plough, and 
the seed serttered with a careless hand, yields three 
crops a year,’ the most desolating famines very Ire- 
quently occur. They have become mare frequent under 
the hand of British, nominally a Christian power, than 
under the Mabumedan and the Hindvoo © overnments ! 
Under the sceptre of a Curistian Queen, and the 
broad panoply ofa Nation in which Christian institu- 
tions accumulate, more than 500,000 have, in a single 
year, died from starvation, although the daily suste- 
nance of an individual costs but three tarthings. 

This state of things bas at length aroused inquiry. 
The eloquent tongue and the untiring hand of George 
Thompson, bave brought this sabject betore the British 
public, sustained by the mos ample testimony. Deep 
feeling has been produced, a powerful and extended 
influence secured, and the bow of promise tothe suffer- 
ing, crushed millions of India, now just radiant in a low 
point of the horizon, must assurediy, atthe day which 
hastens on its approach, spread its broad arch, in all 
the brilliancy of hope realized. over the whole territory 
of British India. We were happy to be present at the 
organization of a society, with such an object in view. 
We can never express, pon paper, our emotions under 
the thrilling associations which clustered around us, as 
we looked over the scene. The present meeting, as the 
result of previous Ciscussions upon the question of Hu- 
man Rights: as the legitimate offspring of benevolent 
effort bearing upon other points; as the blessed fruits 
of investigations, and truth-telling disclosures upon 
the slave question ; a new society springing into bema. 
as a younger sister indeed, in the train; but prepar- 
ing to lead millions out from vassalage, and in the 
commencement of her measures to act tndirectly, but 
in the progress directly. and with certain effect, anda 
mighty power upon slavery in America; and to impart 
afresh and a blessed impulse to that glorious moral 
revolution, which neither sleeps nor rests, ull all wrong 
is redressed. 

Lord Brougham, in his speech, spread the whole sub- 
ject before the assembly. Other speakerstouched upon 
different parts of it. Daniel O’Conneil and George 
Thompson lent their extraordinary powers to enlighten, 
to embellish, and to impress; while the delighted au- 
ditargr wong vote handy gave them the liberty to take 
breath, by their deafening ps--a:.< The particulars 
of the meeting, in a London paper, wilf ACCUM passy 
this. and we need not go into detail. O'Connell isa 
Catholic. On this occasion he spoke in the subdued, 
but noble spirit of genuine philanthropy. ‘Justice to 
India. The suffering, oppressed milhons of India are 
my clients :’ and bis advocacy had for its object the 
opening wide the effectual door for the spread and 
triumphs of Christianity among them. How noble, 
dignified, kind, and imposing the position, the Irish 
Orator occupied in this advocacy. 

While the beloved Thompson was speaking, and 
who.is the main-spring in this concern, and whose ar- 
guments and eloquence were al] sweetened and pointed 
by a tender spirit, and whose views were chastened 
and elevated by the distinct bearings of this movement 
upon the Kingdom of Christ on earth, our tears flowed 
freely at the painful and huriliating fact, that this 
same brother, when in the United States, was loaded 
with abuse, because, in a Republic, and in the midst 
of charches, and before a Christian peuple, he pieaded 
for a brother in bonds, and sustained boldly the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty. Our country and our country- 
men were strongly, though in a a and Chris- 
tian manner, rebuked in this meeting; and we believe 
that the eight or ten of us on the platform, from the 
United States, felt the rebuke to be well-timed, while 
we were put to the blush that it should be needed. 

The Philanthropists in this country, now feel that 
their direct efforts in the cause of Negro Emancipation 
are no longer demanded. But in their labors for the ab- 
olition of oppression, in other forms and aspects in the 
Batish dominions, they will feel a growing interest in 
the speedy and universal triumphs of genuine aboli- 
tron principles. They acknowledge their duty to India, 
and that there too the bonds of oppression should be 
broken. And they also perceive that in the success of 
their effort for India, they unavoidably strike very 
hard, if they do not give the death-blow to slavery in 
the United States. Jn the yearnings of their benevo- 
lence for India, they select the channel through which 
they can, under present circumstances, the must effect- 
ually operate for the benefit of the world. Nor is it 
fanaticisn’ or misanthropy in them to declare, that 
slaveholders in the United States may be ‘ starved from 
their course when the free labor of the 100,000,000 of 
India shall compete with the uncompensated labor of the 
2,000,000 in the valley of the Mississippi, and on the 
plains of Carolina,—when the Bombay cotton—when 
the idigenous cotton of India shall, in the Liverpool 
market, undersell theirs. Then, shall political economy 
constrain them to do that which justice and religion 
ask in vain at their hands to-day.’ Let the eye of lib- 
erty be sleepless ; the reward is certain, and it shall 
be glorious. 

This movement for India, coming up as the fruit of 
their successful warfare against the slave-trade, and 
against slavery in the West Indies, cannot so divert 
the current of feeling to a new channel, as to prevent, 
or even to binder the entire completion of the work in 
the Islands ; or dry up, or even diminish their sympa- 
thies for their struggling transatlantic brethren. No. 
British feeling on negro slavery and negro emancipa- 
tion is strong. British sympathy flows quick and deep, 
for the imbrated colored man in the United States, and 
for those who freely expend their love, and money and 
{energies fur his deliverance. At the meeting for In- 
| dia to-day, and in the full tide which flowed out for 
the redress of her wrongs, even the mentioning of 
American slavery produced the ery, hear, hear: and 
atthe presentation of the guilt of the United States for 
tolerating it, and of the prospect of its total overthrow 
there, the assembly poured forth their strong, hearty 
acclamation. 

This movement for India is the commencement of a 
gigantic moral enterprise. Its results, if successfal, 
outrun all calculation, even when regarded only as the 
saving of human life, and the increase of haman hap- 
piness there : but especially when you append the in- 
fluences which it mus: produce upon the general cause 
of benevolence. [t should receive the cu-operation of 
every philanthropist. The dear brethren here, who 
have commenced it, we doubt not, will receive the 
hearty sanction of their American drethren, aod who 
iia return for British sympathy, as also for the merited 
-rebuke of the slaveholder, and the ume-serving course 
| of his apologist, will send back a response which shall 
icheer them in their labor of love. We will look jor 
its speedy arrival, rejoicing, meanwhile, that the friends 
;of Human Rights, on both continents, may hasten on 
| the accomplishment of their glorious object by their 
| mutual prayers, remonstrances and appeals. 

} ‘Slavery as it as’ is received and read here with 
| great interest. The developement o facts produces 
jthe greatest astonishment, and is waking up a fresh 
jand mighty indignation against American slavery. 
Many are saying that now we have proof that O’Con- 
nell and other shave not jaid ibeir charges against the 
| Slave-breeders and slaveholders of America too high. 
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LETTER FROM N. H. WHITING. 


| the Massachusetts A. S. Society has been handed us for 
}publication. The conduct of the Rev. Mr. Packard, 
in refusing Mr. Whiting a fair hearing before the peo- 
ple of his parish, was in keeping with the arrogant 
and despotic assumpiions of others of his profession. 
What has the anti-slavery cause to hope from such 
men? Nothing. The new organization is weicome 
to them.—4J. 


Nostn Brooxriern, July 25, 1839. 
; Dear Bro. Coxiins : 

I promised in my last letter to give you in my 
next a small specimen of the feeling of a portion of 
the clergy in this region towards the Massachusetts 
A. S. Society, as exhibited towards me by one of them 
in the tewn of Spencer. There have some things 
transpired since I wrote you, which may be regarded 
as a kind of seque? to my introduction, of which I 
have already given you a hint. Perhaps I may as 
| well give you the whole. 

On the 13th inst. I went to Spencer for the purpose 
of making arrangements todeliver a course of lectures 
in that place. J calied on the Rev. Levi Packard, 
pastor of the Orthodox church there, told him my busi- 
jness, and asked him if there was any place which I 
could have for that purpose He wished to know 
which society I was an agent of. Itoldhim. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘I cannot allow an agent of that society to go 
into my pulpit. I ama friend to the new organiza-| 
| tion, have no confidence in the other, and can do no 
| thing to support it.’ You see he has made a long 
stride beyond the East Brulgewater minister, Mr. San 
furd. He would not allow me to go into his pulpit 
if I entertained Mr. Garrison’s views of the Sabbath, 
or was a Unitarian. Nowif a person is an agent of 
the Mass. A S. Society, it is to be taken as prima facia 
evidence that he is a dangerous man, and treated ac- 
cordingly. I told Mr. Packard my business was to 
lecture upon slavery, and though I had my own views 
on other subjects, it was not my purpose to promul- 
gate them as an anti-slavery agent. And, as it re- 
| garded the new organization, | was opposed to it un- 
{ qualifiedly, so far as | understood the real purpose of 
| its originators, yet I had never said one word about it 
‘in any of my lectures, nor did I intend to, unless com- 

pelled in self-defe.ce. 
‘To tell you the truip,’ said Mr. Packard, ‘I am op 
posed to these travelling agents upon all subjects. 





O>> The follewing letter to the General Agent of | 











| They interfere with the labors of the stated ministry. 
|I know what my people need, and better how to im- 
| part truth to them than a stranger can.’ He said he 

was willing to receive truth from whatever quarter it 
i might come ; but then every men had his own appropri- 
| ate sphere, and was ptaced by the providence of God in 
{a particular employment, which he ought noi to leave. 
| He seemed desirous that every minister should have 
' the absolute control over the people of his own parish, 
ito the exclusion of all others. I told him that if he 
and his drethren in the minisiry would do their duty, 
there would be no need of these travelling agents, of 
which he seemed disposed so much to complain; and 
when they did so, I, for one, would gladly go back to 
my bench, which I had left to plead for the slave ; 
but until that time I feit as if others ought to cry 


Mud --4 enare not, and. in seeking to do this, I did 
not feel as if I was by any means traveling sm. -¢ 


my appropriate sphere. He admitted that ministers 
had neglected their duty on the subject of slavery, as 
well as on others; but he did not seem to think this a 
sufficient reason for these itinerant lecturers stepping 
into their places, to perform their work. He evidently 
regarded with extreme jealousy the encroachments 
made by the free spirit of the age, upon privileges 
which many of the clergy have heretofore considered 
exclusively their own. 

I have heard much said, first and last, about Pepery, 
and have regarded it as synonymous with religious 
despotism ; but it is doubiful whether the Pope of 
Rome ever exercised more of it, only as he possessed 
greater power, than is exhibited in the position of the 
Rev. Levi Packard of Spencer. And he said he be- 
lieved his views were the same as those of the Association 
to which he belonged. i{ the people of Spencer submit 
to this clerical tyranny, they are unworthy the name 
of freemen—they are indeed in a siate of mental bon- 
dage, as absolute as that power exercised by the 
slaveholder at the South over the miserable victims of 
his cupidity and avarice ; and they are the fit tools to 
carry out the plans of a corrupt, fleece-loving, despot- 
ic priesthood. I know there are some here who will 
not submit to this tyranny, though I fear that number 
is small. 

After some further conversation with the Rev. gen 
tleman, he told me he would appoint a meeting for me 
in the vestry belonging to his church, which I under- 
stood was almost exclusively under his control, and 
if he liked my first lecture, | might give my whole 
course. Well, wishing to get some information be- 
fore the people here, as they had never had more than 
one or two lectures, J consented to this arrangement. 
I went at the time appointed, and gave a lecture on 
the character of slavery, in which I endeavored to 
show that it is a sin under all conceivable circum- 
stances. There was nothing in my remarks to which 
I thought any thorough-going abolitionist could make 
the least objection, and so thought others who were 
present. At the conclusion of my address, I asked 
him whether he was willing to have any more meet- 
ings there, and he gave me to understand he was not. 
He did not condescend to give any reason for his 
course—it seemed sufficient that such was his wish. 
Not being a believer in his infallibility, and not feel- 
ing very desirous of being driven out of the place thus 
uncéremoniously, I went the next day to the Commit. 
tee having charge of the Universalist meeting-house, 
and obtained permisston to deliver one of the lectures 
there. Accordingly, on Sunday the 21st inst., | spoke 
to a respectable audience, who, not having the fear of 
Mr. Packard, nor yet, what is more to be dreaded, a hard 
shower of rain, before their eyes, assembled and lis-! 
tened with undivided attention to an address of about 
ove bour and a half on the connexion of the North 
with the system of slavery. Seeing that a large num- 
ber of the people were desirous of hearing further on 
the subject, I appointed another meeting for the next 
}evening in the same place. But by this time the ele. 
ments of discord were. aroused. Some of the fasi 
triends of the Union, in the shape of sundry subjects 
of king Alcohol, gave out word that they were going 
to tar and feather me; but, for some cause or other, 
they were not able to screw their courage up to the 
sticking point ; though their master was near by, urg- 
ing them ‘to do or die.’ They contented themselves 
with throwing into the meeting house a few handfulls 
of southern corn, firing one gun under the windows, 
and ringing the bell some ten or fifteen minutes. 
They took, if possible, a meaner course than this to 
prevent me from being heard. The prime movers, or 
the wire-pullers in this business prevailed on the 
young man who had the care of the soese Wentsy off 
the key. This would have been successful, had it not 
{been for the independent and energetic course of Capt. 
Jabez Green, one of the deacons in this church, who 














Went In pursuit of the young man, and, having at last 
found him, made him vpeu the door and ring the bell. ;. 
though he did it with great reiuctance., stating that 
Col. Temple, one of the principal menin the society, 
had told bim not to open the house. Quite a number 
of people, mostly women, collected notwithstanding 
there wasa hard rain atthe time. Some were a litle 
frightened at the disturbanee, though not one leit the 
house in conse juence. A number of the women ip 
Spencer take a deep interest in the cause of down- 
trodden humanity, and they are taking measares to 
form a society. I have no douht, if I could have giv- 
en three or jour more lectures here, a much deeper 
feeling might have been created.in behalf of the slave $ 
but T could not obtain ang place w speak im. As it is, 
trust my labors hate not been altogether in vain, 
The reflecting part of the community will be led to 
think on the subject, and when they do think, they 
cannot but see thet it is their duty to aid in. the re- 
demption of the perishing boodmem atthe South, that 
the North is directly engaged in upholding the system 
of slavery there, avd that its continganee is utierly. in- 
compatible with the existence of liberty here. 

I have thus given you an imperfect sketch of my 
visit io Spencer. When we consider the character of 
the reception which I received on my entrance there, 
the sequel is nothing more than mught. be expected 
This, together with some things Ihave seen at Leices- 
ter, and the place where l now am, as well as my 
whole experience in the anti slavery. cause, has taught 
me, that we can expect but little support from the 
great body of the clergy in our efforts to strike the 
the slave: The Mass. A. S. Society is 
especially obnexiows to them. Minny of them, no 
doubt, will join the new organization, in the hope (a 
vain one though) that it will destroy this great pioneer 
in freedom’s cause, and, with it, the free spirit which 
it breathes. We must expect their opposition in a 
new form, and the people should be prepared to meet 
it. The people must earry forward this work, if itis 
ever done. The hope of perishing millions is in their 
hands. Shall nm be destroyed; or will they arise in 
their strength and destroy, root and branch, that foul 
spirit of slavery which has spread over the land 2 

Yours, for ihe welfare of universal man, 

M® H WHITING. 
COLONIZATION LN NEWBURYPORT. 
Newsvuryront, July 20th, 1839. 
My bear Frienp Garrison : 

You well recoliect that this town: was the place 
of my boyhood, as well as yours, and it isa spot where 
I like to dwell tor a few days in midsummer, to re- 
lieve myself irom the busy cares of a city life. While 
here, | have taken oceasion to look round amwngst the 
friends of the slave, and [ find the most of our aati-sla- 
very friends firmly united to the parent society of the 
land, the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. They 
tell me those few who have taken part with the new 
organization. (or, asI call them, the disorganizers,) 
are fast losing their first love; and it will be but a 
short time belore they will cease to be numbered with 
the true friends of the slave, and be as dumb to the 
cause as our former tmends, Messrs. F. and T. have 
been since their infamous clerical appeal 

Yesterday morning, a notice appeared in the Heraid,, 
that an address on the subject of Colonization would 
be given by a Dr. Warren, agent for the Am. Coloni- 


Zation Society at the Market Hall. situated in Market 
square, the centre of the town. This hall is @ very 


commodious place, well calculated to seat 600: persons, 
Curiosity led me to the meeting, and, much to my sur- 
prise, I found an audience of only fifiy-three persuns— 
women being taken intw the account. The leetarer, 
finding himself before so small a number, in the cen- 
tre of the populous town of Newburyport, evidently be- 
came much mortified. He said—-I.commence my 
address under great embarrassment of mind: For the 
last three days, 1 have been Jaboring under a siow fe- 
ver; andif | failto make myself interesting, it must 
be attributed to my bad state of health,’ &c. &c. He 
then went on to say, that slavery was wrong, and quo- 
ted the opinious of Washington, Patrick. Henry, Jeffer- 
son, John Randolph, and a host ofi others, to prove the 
self-evident truth, that slavery is wrong! He said he 
wished it distinctly understood, that the American Col. 
onization Society was not, and never had been, an an- 
l-slavery society—that this charge bad been thrown 
out against it, but it was not true—that John C. Cal- 
houn and Gov. McDuffie have refused.te take part with 
the society, because they supposed it.had a tendency to 
abvlition—but this was not thecase: Its only object 
was colonization—to eolenize the free black as well as 
the slave. He saxki that this was the only trae method 
that could put a stop to. the slave-trade and christianize 
Africa!—that the most low and ignorant slaves of the 
south were better educated, and more capable, and 
better qualified to command the affairs of Africa, than 
many of the native kings—that the colonies planted 
by the Am. Colonization Society were in a happy and 
prosperous condition—that the colored people natural- 
ly are a religious people—(mark this)—that they had 
planted churches, organized schools, temperance socie- 
ties, and ardent spirit could not be-found in the whole 
colony. He made the piace a garden of Paradise, and 
I almost wished myself planted. among this people. 
But then he told us that the white man could not live 
in this happy place—it was designed only for the black 
man ;—that the Am. Colonization Society had at.thein 
command 3000 blacks, who are new suffering under 
the yoke of slavery, waiting for an opportunity, to 
transport these poor unhappy beings to Africa’s shore, 
and all they wanted was money. He said it was im: 
possible to better the condition of the blacks,. in-this: 
our happy and free land of Ameriea! He had just 
visited Boston, and he took oceasion. to go.into the 
abode of the blacks—Beiknap-street (mark! he had 
said the blacks naturally are a religious people )—and 
never in his life did he before witness so large an 
amount of misery, wretchedness, intemperance, filth 
and suffering! And he doubted whether so great an 
amount of wickedness and suffering could be found in 
any other spot in the world!!: He said all these peo- 
ple were born in the happy State of Massachusetts, 
and never knew slavery five minutes of their lives. 
They had been allowed all the advantages of the 
whites,(!) they had neglected to improve them, and this 
was a proof that they could never be raised to the con- 
dition of men amongst a free and happy white peo- 
ple! He then summoned op all his power to bear. 
down in tones of thander upoa the minds of his hear- 
ers, in justification of the wicked and cruel prejadice 
which exists against the colored man. The meeting 
became so disgusted with his abuse and misrepresent. 
ation, that more than one-third mmediately left the 
house. He browght his subject to a close by saying 
that the society, which he had the honor to represent,, 
was in want of funds, &c. 

Now, my dear friend, allow me te teil.you, that your 
friends wish you to make a visit to your place of nativ- 
ity. They want you to tell the people the truth—tell 
them that the cclored people of Boston support four or 
five religious societies ; that they have instituted a ly- 
ceum, a debating society, singing schools and musical 
societies, temperance aad other benevolent societies. 


Yours fog the slave, 
A. L. HASKELL. 
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ABOLITIONISTS THE ONLY CONSISTENT 
WHIGS AND TRUE DEMOCRATS. 
SPEECH 
Delivered by Mr. C. C. Brrvzicn, at the anonal meet 

ing of the Essex County Auu-Stavery Sveciety, on 

Wednesday, June 12th, 1839. 

Taken in short hand by R. Sutton, Parliamentary and 
Law Reporter, from England.) 

In the report of the interesting proceedings of ihe 
Essex County Ant Siavery Society, which appeared 
in the Liberator some time ago we siated that we had 
omitted a report of species delivered by Mr. Cc. Cc, 
Burleigh, on the elementary priociples of aboliionism ; 
we now, therefore, supply, in part, the defiviency- 

On WednesJay evening no business was introduced, 
but by previous arrangement, ' an 

Mr. C.C. Burieicn proposed a series of resvlutions, 
which we have already published, as the text for sim~ 
ple elementary discussion. He said the resolu:icns 
would be considered together, because the subject on 
which they treated ran through the whole. The reso- 
lutions sail, that the leaders and organs of the respect- 
ive political parties, in charging each other with the 
sin of abolitionism, are laboring to fix disgrace upen 
themselves ; and in representing the anti-slavery en- 
terprise AS @ parlizan movement, designed to advance 
the intesests of either political party, are guilty of 
bearing false witness against their neighbors. The 
friends of immediate abolition, he coutended, were the 
only consistent advocates of geuuine democracy, be- 
online none but they practically acknowledge and re- 
cognize the doctrine of equality of human rights ; and 
the only true whigs, according to the creed of '76, be- 
cause none but they contend for thes Ifevident truth, 
that all men are created equal, ené are endowed by 
their Creator with an inalienable right to hfe, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ; and inasmuch as our re- 
publican institutions were based or the principle that 
government is established for the good, and derives all 
its just powers from the consent of the governed, the 
man, southern or northern, whether a sun of New- 
York or of Kentucky, who supports or apologizes for 
that government in one part of our country which has 
in view the svle benefit of the ruiers, and neither ex- 
ists by the consent, nor 1s established or administered 
for the good of the governed, either does not under- 
stand, or is hostile to the spirit and principles of repub- 
licanism; and is in either case unfit to frame or ad- 
minister the laws of a state or nation. Now he con- 
tended that the anti-slavery movement was the move- 
ment which was to finish the work of their revolntion- 
ary fathers, so far as it related to conferring liberty on 
human beings, though not, as they began it, on the 
military batile-field, with the thunder of cannon and 
the array of military power, but by peaceable means 
to finish the work of establishing the principle of hu- 
man equality in regard to nights, by practically estab- 
lishing the proposition, that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with the inalienable right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. This was the object of 
the anti-slavery movement. Those, therefore, who 
charged abolitionists with the design to promote parti- 
zan purposes—those who accusea them of the wish to 
promote the peculiar objects of this or that political 
party—to advance the cause of self-styled but spurious 
Democracy or Whigism—those who said they desired 
to promote the election of Clay or Van Buren, or the 
candidate of any other set of politica! partizans, brought 
against abolitionists a false accusation. That was not 
their object. What were the questions of party strife, 
compared with the work which they had laid out for 
themselves? What was the guestion, who should sit 
the next four years in the Presidential chair, compared 
with the question, whether the demon of slavery should 
continue to shake his iron rod over the heads of free- 
men? What was the question to them, who was 
elected to Congress for or against any particular sys- 
tem of finance, compared with the question which they 
introduced, whether the laborer was worthy of his hire, 
or whether a few should absorb all the produce of the 
hard working man’s toi!?’ Talk about taxation, about 
bank-stock, about traffic, and competition! Talk of 
questions like these! Talk about whether they should 
have a Sub-Sreasury system, ora National Bank, or 
forty State Banks, spread over the land to be the cho- 
sen depositories of the national treasury, compared 
with the question, whether they who produced the na- 
tional treasure should have a share in its enjoyment ¢ 
Why, they would eonsider themselves as descending 
from their exalted enterprize, if they meddled with 

Naame 


Questions lila thers WANs © Mews wher. d 
at higher, at nobler objects, than the election of men to 


office, with reference to mere competition for a portion 
of the fruits of labor—they went to the qnestion of the 
elevation of man, and of human rights, and to the 
truth or falsehood of the principle on which their own 
independence was based. It was nota question wheth- 
er a small tithe or proportion of their earnings should 
go from them in duties or taxation, but whether man 
was entitled to the whole earnings of his hand, and to 
the undisputed exercise of the mind which guided the 
operations of his hand. Tiat was the scope of the an- 
ti-slavery enterprize. They who charged upon aboli- 
tionists a partizan interest, were charging them false- 
ly, and, in the words of the resoluuon, were bearing 
false witness against their neighbors. ‘The resolution 
went further, and said, that the Jeaders and organs of 
the respective pvulitical parties, in charging each other 
with the sin of abclitionism, are laboring to fix dis- 
grace on themselves. What was the position of these 
parties?) Why, here stood before them the democrat, 
as he called himself, proclaiming that all were entitled 
to equal rights-—protesting, with the utmost energy, 
that all ought to be goveroed by equal laws—demand- 
ing, with the full force of his eloquence, as it was 
poured out through the press, or in the stump oratory 
atan election, that to every one ought to be allowed 
an equal chance to avail himself of all the means Provy- 
idence has put into his power, to use all the faculties 
with which his Maker has endowed him, to secure his 
happiness. ‘The greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber,’ was the democratic doctrine : it was one of the 
mottos which, on all occasions, was emblazoned on his 
banners. But the democratic champion, or leader, or 
party organ, that charged abolitionism upon his politi- 
cal opponent as a reproach or a crime, was false to 
the principles which he professed ; for the abolitionist 
was seeking to secure for all equal laws, which the 
democrat asseried to be right and proper—he was 
seeking to extend to all men that equal chance which 
the democrat said all men ought to nave, and to carry 
out the doctrine of the democratic banners, ‘ The great- 
est good of the greatest number.’ He was no true 
democrat, who went to a slave State, and taunting the 
colored race as incompetent for freedom, and regarding 
them as chattels personal, would exclude them,—the 
‘greatest number’ though they are in some of the 
states,—from a just participation in the greatest good ; 
who went thereas the professed advocate of the insti- 
tutions of a country which pretended to aim at secur- 
ing the greatest good of the greatest number, and yet 
would confine to the minority, who trampled down the 
rights and energies and highest interests of the en- 
slaved majority, aff the good which those institutions 
were designed to confer. He only was the consistent 
professor of democracy, who advocated in sincerity the 
true democratic ducirme, ‘the greatest good of the 
greatest number;’ aod by seeking the overthrow of 
slavery, a system fatal to ihe real welfare of every 
class, was striving for the ‘greatest good’ of the 
whole peuple, of every gcace and condition. 

No propusition could be piainer than this; to argue 
it, was a wasie of words, and an msult to an intelli- 
gent audience. And so of the whig, too, as wellas of 
the democrat. The whig who should turn round and 
charge upon his opponent as a crime, that he was in 
favor of giving liberiy to every body—who should 
taunt his democratic neighbor with inconsistency, if 
he believed what he asserted, and practiced what he 
believed, was not a true representative of the revolu- 
tionary fathers of their republican institutions ; he was 
not a true descendant of the worthies of '76, though 
he might take upon his lips the name of Washington 
or of Adams, and chaunt the praises of the patriots 
who waded through biood, and marched through fire, 
to establish the proposition, that all were entitled to 
freedom. And he asked, if such a whig was not fas- 
tening disgrace upoa himself, and branding himself 
with infamy? That was the correet assertion of their 
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j and the duty of loving our brother as ourselves. And / Lay that all out of the questio 


{not glow with brightness enough to snow that editor | that this should not be 
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resolution. 
ithe friend of immediate emancipation was the only 
jeonsistent democrat, that he was the only man who 
jreally and truly held. in practice, as well as theory, 
jthat all men were entitled to equal rights—he was the 
|onty man who sincerely believed that God created of 
jone blood at! the uations ef mento dwell on all the 
| face of the earth—and that God required us to love 
jour neighbor as ourselves, and that we should do unto 
lothers as we would have others do unto us. Why, it 
{was not very long since he read an extract from a 
newspsperof the city of Washington—a democratic 
|newspaper—in which democracy was asserted to be 
| Christianity applied to polities, and the parallel was 
jrun between the democratic doctrine of human rights 





{it way well done ; it was a just parallel, trath glowed 
in every line; but it was only surprising that it did 


| how inconsistent he was with himself, while sdvoca- 
iting such a doetrine, and opposing the emancipation of 
|the slave. Now that this democratic and ebristian 
| doctrine should be carried out to the slave, was pre- 
jcisely what abolitionists were asking. They asked 
‘the slaveholder to carry this doctrine into practice, 
}and to acknowledge the rights of the mer that were 
| pouring out their best energies to fill his coffers: they 
ot rted that the slave had the right to be free, because 


| he was equal—that he had the right to be paid for his | 


dee because he was a man, equally entitled to the 


| 


| 





idrawn! 


rights of a man ; the right to contro! his own limbs, to 


direct his own movements. That was abolition dec- | 


trine, and if that was good democracy, then was the 
proposition true, that abolitionists were the only con- 
sistent democrats. Nothing short of this immeditae 


emancipation came up to the standard of democracy. | 


They might tell him that the slave must be a slave 


perpetually, but was that consistent with human rights?! act of resisting his master.’ 


No; and Me'Doflie might reiterate till he split his'| 











But farther, the resolution asserted, that ; three millions of their fellow-beings should be ander 2 


| System which put a man’s life at the mercy of a mas: 
|ter and an overseer ; for what legs] protection did the 
| System afford to the victim of slavery? Take up the 
| Statute-book and read its provisions for 
| ment of the murder of a slave, and forget, if they 
jcould, that no black man conld be a witsess against a 
| white man, and that it was impossible to enforce the 
| {aw against its violators, becauce it permitted the mas- 
jter, or the overseer, or any white man, to come into 
|@ court of justice, and by Lis own oath to clear him- 
)Self from the charge. Let them forget all this, and 
{consider not that the jary before whom the case 
be tried was drawn from that class, 
ithy with that class, 


the panish- 


might 
and had sympa- 
to which the ermina} belonged. 
a, and look only at the 
proviso, which, afier declaring the 
a slave was punishable with death, provided 
considered as extending toa 
| slave outlawed by virtue of the law of this Common- 
Wealth, (South Carolina.) 
islave outlawed? 


lexception, at the 
| killing of 


And for what was the 
ee Why, when he took that liberty 
| Which was his inalienable right, and preferring th 
| $Wamps and forests to the comforts of ee 
iter,’ concealed himself and his stolen fomily wm their 
| Wild lurking place, til! hunger made him desperate— 
| when he heard the eries of his children for bread, and 
jsaw his wife famishing without being able to as- 
j Sist her; if he should go out and kill, for his family’s 
| Subsistence, his master's pig, or sheep, or cow, the law 
jeame down with a declaration of outlawry, and any 
}man then might take the slave’s life, and no penalty 


ara . é . 
j was afiixed—any one might shoot him, or hunt him 


i 


jdown with blood-hounds, and the law said, Amen. 
) That was the protection of his life. But that was notall 
| —it wasonly a part of the proviso. ‘ Provided it should 
; hot extend to the case of a slave outlawed, or in the 
No matter what outrage he 
| resisted, bo matter what might be the provocation, no 


throat, that slavery was the corner-stone of their in-! matter how harmless to the master that resistance 
stitutions, and be would never make them believe it. might be, for the courts had decided that an offering 
But there came the gradualists, or the friends to the ex- | to resist Was a resisiance within the intent of the law 
patriation of the slave ; those who were for getting rid of | —killing in the act of resisting his master! If the 


slavery without annihilating the sin, and those who slave struggled as a husband or a father to protect his 


were proposing something ‘half way between row 
and never.’—(Laughter)—While the immediatist said, 
do itnow, and the friend of perpetual slavery exclaimed, 
‘never,’ the gradualist would lave it done at a period just 
in the middle between the two. He could jook at the col- 
ored man toiling without remuneration, and could admit 
that he had a right to be paid a fair compensation, but 
he said, let him toil another year, or perhaps for ten 
years lunger they would doom to severe and wasting 
labor the men who, they must remember, on those 


| 


| wife or daughter from violation,—if he sought to pro- 
j tect them from the accomplishment of the master’s de- 
| signs, however abominable, it was a resistance. or an 
| offering to resist, and the killing of a slave under such 
circumstances, the law said, was not punishable as a 
murder Again, this law not only legalized the kill- 
jing a slave outlawed, ihe killing a slave under the 
act of resistance or offering to resist his master, but 
the proviso extended to ‘the slave dying under mod- 
erate correction!’ That was the very phraseology of 


sugar plantations often sacrificed their vigor and laid | the statute, and he wanted his audience to take these 


their bones under the sodin seven years. But let 
them go and become the companions of those men, for 
those ten years of toil,—for if they were eqnal in rights, 
they should be equal in the enjoyment of rights,—and 
then say, we are for gradual emancipation and throw- 
ing off the heavy burdens. Let them tell him that the 
slave was just as good as themselves, and equally en- 
titled to all the privileges of freemen, and yet say they 
think he should tuil some twenty years longer, and in 
that time see the wife of his bosom wrested away, then 
the child of his pride, and the daughter approaching 
the dawn of womanhood, begianing to display those 
charms which exalt her price in the market of the 
South—then the infant just able to lisp and prattle the 
endearing name of parent, transferred to the distant 
purchaser, to wear out a life in seryitude. Oh for 
twenty years longer he must submit, while he was 
their equal in rights! Let them put themselves by 
his side, then—let them take the lot to which he was 
condemned, and say whether for twenty years they 
would consent to have their heart-strings severed, one 
by one, by the iron hand of avarice, whose very touch 
was productive ofthriiling agony. They were gradu- 
alists! and wanted that iron hand to be gradually with- 
They believed their brother was their equal 


terms with them as a leaf out of the Southern Dse- 
tionary, andthe next ume they heard the slaveholdess 
or the apologists for slavery telling them that the 
slave was punished only when he deserved it, and 
that he then had only ‘moderate’ punishment, be 
wished them to point out those words as the sig- 
nification of ‘ moderate correction,’—which was merely 
punishing aman to death. ‘Dying under moderate 
correction !’ Here was the protection of the slave's 
life! But he should be told, perhaps, that all the 
severe statutes of which this is a specimen, were ne- 
cessary to uphold the system, and that, therefore, he 
ought not to be so severe on them. Yes, they were 
necessary,and here was an argument based on the trath 
—here was an assertion more consistent with the acte- 
al stave of the case—that crueliy and severe enzet- 
ments were necessary to enable them to treat their 
i fellow-men as property. They could not continue te 
| tread down intelligent, immortal beings, while there 
| were no enactments to prevent them from springing ap 
into manhood and vigor—they could not do it without 
| putting on the screws which made the whole frame 
thrill with agony. There was no mistake about that 
{ matter. Men’s minds were made to expand, aed te 
grow broader in intellectual attainments, and net te 





lin rights, but it was expedient that for thirty years lon-|he compressed by slavery; and yet slavery would 
'ger he should live under the operation of that law 


which said the master should smite when and as he 


of the slave—which countenanced the master in the 
| use of thumb-screws, and damp and noxious dungeons, 
}and in the infliction of every species of punishment 
lhe might deem proper. All this was to be endared 
| for a season, because they were for gradual abolition! 
| Let them take their place by the slave’s side,—abide 
| with the slave and sustain with him his wrongs, and 


cast off all power to snmmon those that con!d tects 
tee ehcis Venalf—cast off every thing winch amounts to 


—e and which afforded no protection to the person 
| 





legal protection, or to the protection of their fellow men, 
} 


and iay themselves down by the side of the slave un- 
der the crushing wheel of that iron despotism which 1s 


gradualism together. (Applause.) They would not 
then say that the brother who had equal rights should 
have a gradual, but they would demand a present ele- 
vation—not an elevation forty years to come, but an 
elevation now; and not only of the body, but that the 
enslaved mind should gather up its faculties from the 
withering grasp which paralyzed them. Yes, put 
themselves by the side of the slave—shut up and throw 
away the book which enlightened the gloom of Egyp- 
tian darkness—consent to Le subject to this state of 
abject ignorance, and to live where the law prohibits 
the exercising or acquiring even the first rudiments of 
science—take their children, which were beginning to 
totter to school, and there beside the master to learn 
the letters of the alphabet—take them away and shut 
them duwn in the darkest corner of slavery till they 
were brutalized—till their minds were starved and 
withered for want of nourishment—then preach their 
gradualism! (Applause.) He asked them if it was 
right that the man who was equal with themselves, 
and was entitled to equal rights, should remain one, 
five, ten, twenty, or filly years deprived of them? 
Now abolitionism commended itself to the sober and 
candid judgment of their fellow citizens, as true con 
sistent democracy, because it took the ground that 
every man had the right to be free—because it took 
the ground, that to deprive men of their liberty or the 
right to the enjoyment of it, was to be guilty of a 
crime and a grievous wrong; and in the next place, 
because they asserted that every man guilty of such 
acrime was guilty of a violation of the moral law, 
—especially that so atrocious a crime was a glaring 
violation of the moral law—as it was a taking away 





the most precious of all rights—the very right to have 
| rights—and involved an effacing of the image which 
| God stamped on man in his creation, and hurling him 
| from that platfurm on which his Creator designed he 
should stand, down to the pit of chattelism. They as- 
serted that he who was guilty of so atrocious an im- 
morality, was bound immediately to cease, to repent, 
and to do works meet for repentance. “They contend- 
ed, also, that slavery was contrary to the principles vt 
this government, and to the foundation principles of 
their republican institutions; and because they not 
only contended, but showed it, and after they had 
shown it, they went for their republican institutions and 
the rights of man—the foundation doctrines of the 
government—and against slavery, which assailed 
man’s rights, they conceived they were the true dem- 
ocrats. 

They asserted, too, that they were the true Whigs 
according to the doctrine of "96. Wiat was that doc- 
| trine ? That all men were created equal, and were 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, and that amongst these mghts were life, liber. 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness. Now look over the 
broad extent of this country, and what would they 
find? Why, in more than half the territory, three 
millions of their feilow-men deprived of those rights 
which their Creator had granted them—they found 
that the doctrine of the Whigs, that all men were en- 
titled to liberty and the pursuit of happiness, was con- 
sidered, in the practice if not in the theory of haif the 
nation, as a mere splendid abstraction and a flourish 
of rhetoric—they found in every single particular en- 
umerated in the Declaration of Independence, that 
the practice of the people of this land was in diamet- 
rical opposition to their professions. They had all a 
right tu life? Yes, and they bound themselves by a 
solemn contract and pledge—they pledged their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honer,—to maintain 
and uphold the proposition that all men were equal, 
and, that they had an inalienable right to life. Well, 





| shut them up between the walls of a prison which each 
| successive day approached nearer, till the crushed 
| victim expired in agony. The mind was made to di- 
late, to ascend, to grow more and more like Him in 
}moral and intellectual attainments, in whose image 
man was created ; but slavery had a contracting tend- 
jeney—it sought to press, not dead, inert matter, bui 
| the expanding elasticity of the human soul; and did 
\they think it would be overcome by atrifling pressure? 
| ‘They adinitted, then. ther i 2# acea cruel enactinents ; 
}ouwe wnat would they think of the sysiem that needed 
|them? The slave was put under a system of severe 
|Jaw, that treated him not as a human being; and it 
| was absolutely necessary that the law should be thus 
severe as long as man was under that systein; and 


roiling over him, and then preach their democracy and/ yet they were good Whigs that kept up the system! 


} Henry Clay, who was so much opposed to eprancipa- 
| tion, was a good Whig! And so was Henry A. Wise; 
he who, in Congress, contended against the encroach—- 
ments of executive power, and defended the liberties 
of the people against the might of centralization—who 
denounced Van Buren with so much energy, and 
taunted and scorned the instruments of the power of 
that Presidential despot—Henry A. Wise could defend 
the equal rights, the inalienable rights of the people, 
while he and the other representatives of the Whig 
party, atthe same time, by their practice, upheld a 
system which deprived a large portion of their fellow. 
men of those rights’ But again: it was asserted in 
the Declaration of Independence, that all men had an 
inalienable right to liberty, and there were three mil— 
lions that were held in slavery. Well, what became of 
their vow to see to the enforcement of the doctrine that 
all men had the right to be free? All men, too, had 
the inalienable right to the pursuit of happiness ; but 
what was meant by the pursuit of happiness? Was 
it to labor all day for another’s advaniage? Wes it 
to pursue happiness, to be shut out from the avenves 
of enjoyment? Was it the pursuit of happiness, to be, 
mill-horse like, going round and round in Gaily tre- 
munerated toil? What was meant by the purse of 
happiness? Was it a something that was only om 
the lips, but that must never be tasied? They made 
happiness sometimes to consist in the acquisition of 
property. They laid up money that they might se- 
cure support in old age, and that they might have 
something to leave to their children, or to bestow on 
those that were needy around them, and thus to @if- 
fuse happiness and to do good with their substance. 
But this way to pursue happiness was denied to the 
slave. The law said he could not do, or possess, or 
acquire any thing but what belonged to his master. 
He pursued happiness as the dog pursued game—be 
hunted it down for another, but was choked off the 
moment it was caught. The acquisition of know- 
ledge was with them the pursuit of happiness ; but ahis 
gate-way to the pursuit of happiness was closed 
against the slave. The law said the slave should sot 
learn the alphabet, and that the man who taught him 
should pay a fine—he should not go to the printing 
office, lest some how he should become acquainted with 
, the mysteries of types. The law endeavored to make 
the slave as near the character of the brute as possi- 
ble, in order that he might be held more safely in the 
cupacity of a brute. It was not safe to let him im- 
prove his mind. Why, if he began to get mental in- 
formation, by and by he would get too large for his 
fetters, and swell beyond the compass that confined 
him. There was danger in giving the slave know- 
ledge, and therefore the door was shut against him- 
Again, happiness was pursued in domestic enjoyment, 
and with their friends in social life ; but the slave was 
only permitted to taste its sweets to heighten the pain 
of separation. He was permitted to bind his heart 
to another, but it was only till they had grown togeth- 
er, when the fibres were rent asunder and his partner 
was banished to a distance! That was the slave’s 
domestic happiness. Again —happiness was pursued 
in the exercise of religious rights, and the discharge of 
religious duties. They could hold converse with Hix 
who placed them here, and enjoy religious intercourse 
with others, without being made the victims of that 
suffering, and cruelty, and oppression, that were visited 
upon the slave. But the slave coald not select a re- 
ligious teacher, nor even read the Bible for himself, 
nor worship God according to his own convictions of 
duty. He had not the right of conscience, for he was 
shut out from its exercise. If light from the throne 
of God should pass through the adamantime wall of 








how had they maintained it? By consenting that 


slavery, and through the darkness which enshrouded 
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its victim—true, ke might by the aid of its radience, 
find his way to that pore and perfect happiness which 
comes from the discharge of religious duties and the 
enjoy:nent of religions emotions. But if ignorance of 
the Bible would shut him out, then indeed he was 
shut out: if an interdict of the necessary teaching of 
its pare doetriaes, and a studied silence respecting 
Christian excellence and purity, wil! shut him out, he 
s indeed shut out; if unceasing efforts to press men 
down to the depths of Paganism be to shut him out, 
then is the slave shut out from the enjoyment of re- 
‘igions exercises. No thanks, then, to us or to oUF 
laws—to democracy or to whigism—if the slave 1s 
sot made unhappy by being thus not only shat out 
from every avenue to earthly enjoyment, but as far) 
as man can do it, thrust down to utter perdition—for it} 
is nothing but the goodness of God that can save him | 
from it—it is nothing bat that omnipotent power | 
which is bounded by no human limitation that can) 
preserve him from such 2 fate We need not follow out 
the contrast further. Bat let them lock abroad on; 
these things, andthey would see that men of all sects | 
aud parties permitted, and sanctioned, and upheld, | 
and practiced these abominations; and upon such | 
men abolitionisis called to take the Declaration ef In-! 
depence, and to live and act according to their own 
| principles. Abolitionists, then, were the only men that | 
were worthy to bear the honorable appellation of | 
W hig—interpreting it according to the construction of | 
their revolutionary fathers; for they were the only 
men that assented, and maintained, and ‘efended, and 
acted up to the principles which those fathers set/| 
forth. 














. ; 
and put it as the corner-stone of government, that all | 


ed—that from it was derived all just powers ; and that 
man had not the right to govern his fellow man con- 
trary to his express will. 


tage, to contribute to the interests, and to secure the 
welfare of those that lived underit. But what sort of 
government had they in the South? 
driver administered the law of the slaveholder to their | 
victim, who was transferred from hand to hand, either 
for the pleasure or gain of the slaveholder, by whom 
he was driven to uncompensated toil, and compelled 
to wear out his existence in the service, and in the de- 
grading condition of the brute. Was the government 
to which the slave is compelled to submit instituted 
for his good?) How was his good promoted? Was it 
by taking away from him all that he possessed, deny- 
ing tohim the recognition of his manhood, and rending 
from him all his rights? Was that the way to pro- 
mote his interests? Was such a government one 
which consulted the good of its subjects? And was 
that a government for his good by which he could be 
bought and sold like a beast—that compelied him to 
work all his life for nothing—that would not enable 
him to prevent his wife and child being sold away 
from him—that refused him the least mental cultiva- 
tion and shut him out from the printing office—that 
denied to him the rights of conscience—that drove him 
away from a place of religious worship, or permitted 
him to goto such a place only on such conditions as 
would be almost as bad as being driven away entirely, 
leaving him a heathen in a christian Jand, and there 
to be trodden under foot as the basest of human kind 
—to be taunted, despised, and scorned—a being to be 
sold as a chattel and to herd only with the beasts? 
Was that, he asked, evidence that the government was 
a government with the consent of the governed? 
Why, here was a government directly in the face of 
the will and pleasure of him that was governed by it, 
and which was not framed for his good, nor designed 
for his benefit. 
was a chattel personal, and passed as personal proper- 
ty! What was meant by property? Why, some- 
thing that they had the control of for their own use 
and advantage, without reference to the benefit of the 
thing possessed,and which they could use in such a 
{way as would promote its good, if they pleased, or as 
would wear it out in the using, if they chose. They 
might destroy it if they pleased. The horse wasa 
chattel personal, which carried them from place to 


farm, and which, when no longer useful, they coul 

subject to the blow, and the axe, and the knife, was a 
chattel personal, too. The shady tree, which stood be- 
fore their door, and screened them with its quivering 
branches, or which furnished them with fruit for their 
tables, was also a chattel personal. And when their 
| Shady tree had thrown offits foliage, and was no lonse? 
| useful, they could lay their axe to its trunk, for it was 
their chattel personal, and sever it into fragments, and 
throw it into their stoves to warm their rooms in win- 
ter or to cook their dinner; and by doing this they did 
nothing but what they hada right to do with a chattel 
personal. Well, aud what said the law? Why, that 
the slave was a chattel personal, to all intents and pur- 
poses. Then the construction of ownership which he 
had given came in—the right to use, to preserve, to 
wear out. to destrey, allcame in. He did not suppose 
the slaveholder would knock the slave down and con- 
vert him into food for his table, because he would not 
find him so palatable as some other meat, but he exer- 
cised the right to destroy by imposing a servitude 
which in seven years on those plantations consumed 
his energies, and often Jaid him under the sod. That 
was what they meant by property—to hold the slave 
as an instrument, without reference to his own benefit, 
but te subserve the will, and pleasure, and benefit of 
his owner, as they would use their ox which drew the 
plough to-day and was converted into beef to-morrow, 
or the tree which grew to-day at their door, and to- 
morrow was cast into the fire for their use and advan- 
tage. That was what was involved in this claim of 
chattelism. All this the law asserted to be the legal 
condition of the slave; and they had the Jadges decid- 
ing in expounding the law, admitting while the rela- 
tion of master and servant and master and apprentice 
exists for the mutua! good of the parties, that the rela- 
tion of master and slave was instituted for the sole and 
exclusive benefit of the master, and into the purpose 
ofthat relationship the good of the slave did not enter 
atall. That was an answer, then, for those who told 
them that all government was instituted for the good 
ofthe governed. The slave was subject to a govern- 
ment which was contrary to his will, and the North 
star would often testify to it, thousands and tens of 
thousands escaping by its guidance, through starva- 
tion, and thorns, and briers, and swamps, with fatigued 
and worn-out frames, to the wilds of Canada, as to a 
safe refuge from the government which was institated 
atthe South, and instituted without their consent, or 
without consulting their good. And these were the 
exhibitions which the country was presenting of their 
attachment tothe Whig principles of 76! He had as- 
serted that abolitionisis were the true Whigs, because 
they were willing to aid in the overthrow of such a 
system, and to establish in its place a righteous gov- 
ernment, which should have the consent of those that 
were subject to it; and their resolution declared, not 
only that they were thus consistent, but that those who 
were opposed to them—those who would retain such a 
system in the country—those who would sustain or 
apologize for that government, a feeble delineation of 
which he had attempted, but a thousandth part of 
whose enormities the English language could never 
describe—that he who upheld or apologized for such a 
system, was ignorant of the principles of this Republic, 
or was directly opposed to those principles. Could any 
thing be plainer? Ifthe principles of the Constitution re- 
quired that all men should enjoy certain rights, and their 
practice deprived them of those rights; if it required that 
government should be esiablished with the consent of the 
governed, and their practice wrested away their rights 
and governed those men without their consent—if it 
required that government should be for the good of the 
subject, and in their practice they forgot the subject, 
and absorbed all the benefit to the rulers,—he asked, 
if it was not plain to even common sense, that when 
they upheld such a government by their practice, they 
were ignorant of the principles of this republican Cun- 
stitution, or were hostile toit? If they knew what re- 








Again, the resolution acknowledged the Declaration, | the rails. 


By the law of the South, the slave | 


place; yes, and the ox which they drove through the | 





tion on which the fabric rests, or was desirous to ma 
vert t,—who did not know what was meant by an 
equality of human rights, and sought to govern with- 
out the consent of the governed,—or if he did know 
what was meant by it, and by his practice was in op- 
Position to it, he was, in either case, utterly unfit to be 
trusted to frame laws for the government of a republic, 
or to administer its laws ; as he who is called upon to 
administer the laws of a republic ought to be guided 
by its spirit, and ought to be regulated by its principles. 
Here, then, was their proposition, that ail men had 
an equality of rights—and therefore, because some had 
a right to be free, that all had a right to be free; and 
that he who violated the rights of one assailed the 
rights of all, and was no true Democrat, because he 
denied the democratic principle. Nor was he a genn- 
ine Whig, because he was at war with the whig doc- 
trine ;—because he was either ignorant of, or hostile 
to that doctrine, and therefore was unfit to frame or 
administer the laws of the Commonwealth. Those 
were abolition politics ; and any of them, who were not 
in grosser ignorance than the slave who never learned 
the alphabet, might see how utterly distinct were their 
principles from the petty squabbles of political dema- 
gogues—and they might see on what a broad and 
strong foundation their principles stood, being built on 
the eternal ‘rock of ages,’ and founded in justice and 
truth. And their glorious enterprige was going on- 
ward. They did not desire to hurt any men who op- 
posed its progress, but their railway was laid, and they 
were travelling on it, and it could not be expected that 
they could go into swamps or over rocks for the pur- 
pose of avoiding those who had laid themselves across 
No; those persons must get out of their 
course. Their course was a straight one, and nobody 


government should be based on the will of the govern} would be hurt by them, if they got not on the line. 


But those resolutions asked of them something more 


|than a mere assent—they asked for more than the 
They set forth the doctrine | raising of the hand of that assembly—they asked for 


that government was designed to promote the advan- | that expression which came from the bottom of the 


heart—they asked them to raise their hands not only 
to give their assent to these resolutions, but to smite 


Why, the slave- | asunder the chains of slavery, and to drag it down 


from the thrones and high places in the nation where 
it was guarded and protected in its deformity—and to 
withstand the aristocracy and dignitaries of the land, 
who would shield it from the rising indignation of an 
awakened people—they asked them not only to say 
that those resolutions were true, but to live according 
to the truth; and to carry forward their principles. 
That was true democracy that was seen in the life and 
conduct, and which was so visible in their acts as to 
convince men of their sincerity—that would lead them 
to treat men as equal in their practice, and to make 
no compromise with that prejudice and guilty hatred 
which would consign their fellow-beings to banish- 
ment in a distant lend for the mere accident of a dark 
complexion. But the cause would require from them 
the discharge of many duties—it would require no lit- 
tle self-sacrifice, no little self-denial, and no little ex- 
ertion. It was no slight matter to engage with the en- 
emies of the cause that were to be found in the way. 
But their fathers, when they unfurled the banner of 
liberty, entered upon a struggle which required much 
|selfdevotion, and for seven years they faced danger 
and death ; and the worthy sons of those sires, who 
did so much to attain the liberty of a part of the peo. 
ple, would not do less to secure the liberty of the 
whole. ‘Their enterprise was as much more glorious 
than that of their fathers, as moral is superior to 
| physical power, and as perfect liberty is superior to 
partial freedom: it was as much more glorious, as 
their principles were more pure, and their application 
more consistent. If, then, their ancestors had motives 
ito stimulate them to such exertion, what have they of 
the present day ? If their ancestors had motives for do- 
ing and bearing so much, how much greater motives 
have they now to endure, and to act and to brave dan- 
ger for the accomplishment of their purpose? He 
hoped, then, that in adopting the resolutions, if they 
did adopt them, they would bind themselves to the 
duty of action, consistent and persevering, to set forth 
|their claims above the claims of either democrat or 
| whig, on the ground of their (the abolitionists’) com*!S~ 
jtency, and of the others (the Democrats’ a=“ Whigs’) 
inconsistency, so that they might *© convicted, on 
their own professions, of act8 incousistently with 
their high pretensions. ~*" of bearing not out to their 
extent the princic<S which they avowed. Adopt the 
resolytic#® 14 that spirit, and victory over slavery was 
ces. Slavery could not live in the light that radia- 
‘ted from righteous principles, and was reflected with 
double intensity from consistent practice ; it could not 
bear the assaults of keen-edged truth, forced home bya 
vigorous arm; it might live its hour—it might shake 
the nation to its centre, and the whole continent with 
{ the throes of its death-agon y,—but it must expire. (Ap- 
| plause). The excitement around was no cause for 
discouragement—it was only evidence that the blow 
had reached the seat of life—that the weapon was 
ferced home with the vigor which attested that they 
had begun to do the work. But was that a reason for 
stopping, and for resting from their toils till the mon- 
ster had ceased to howl and to feel his pains? They 
were told to wait till the excitement was over, but 
they ought not to wait, at least till more was done, 
for would they wait till the enemy again become 
strong and vigorous—till he had beeome acquainted 
with their tactics—till he had fastened them again in 
his deadly toils—till he had breathed into their lungs 
the benumbing atmosphere which exhaled from his 
own—till his torpid touch had paralysed their ener- 
gies, and till there was no excitement—till there was 
the quiet of the grave in which would be buried the 
liberties of this nation and the rights of the whites 
and the biacks together—(Applause)—and till the 
slaveholder could write the calumnious inscription 
over their graves, that they were unworthy to 
contend in the cause in which they had engaged ? 
If they wanted that quiet repose, then let them cease 
the exertions they had commenced. If they desired 
no other victory than that victory won over slavery— 
if they wished no other quiet than that which would 
be gained on the restoration of all to their jast rights 
—if they desired no other quiet than that which is 
consistent with truth and principle, an¢ that govern- 
ment which was based on the eternal laws of God, 
which had been set forth as the guide of their conduct, 
they must drive home the sword taken from the ar- 
mory of God. He did not propose or promise them an 
easy triumph, or a victory won without the exertion 
that would make it a grateful one. When the shout 
of Jubilee went up, it would tell of a dearly won vic- 
tory—and it would be a shout that would come from 
the hearts which had been thrilling with excitement in 
the mighty conflict. The shout would be earnest, be- 
cause the victory was merited. He did not purpose a 
reward that would be unworthy the taking—that 
would be unworthy the toil necessary to secure it; 
but they proposed the reward of a nobler enterprise, 
because they believed that the soldier in that cause 
would not desire the reward of idleness. They would 
be ashamed to exult over on easily won victory—over 
the success of a contest with a feeble antagonist. Let 
them lay these things to heart when they come in oppo- 
sition with slavery, and the hostility of avowed ene- 
mies, or the withdrawal of tried and chosen friends in 
the day of difficulty or danger; or let them not be 
disheartened. Let them remember that this was a 
conflict of truth against error. They had truth on 
their side, and they had the God of truth; they had 
humanity and mercy on their side, and that Being 
who was infinite in mercy ; they had jastice on theic 
side, and ail in whose hearts justice found an abiding 
place, and Him who was justice itself. Let them re- 
member, ‘they that are fur us are more than they that 
are against us !’—they had the civilized and chris- 
tianized world ; and God, who was the fountain of all 
goodness, assured them of ultimate triumph. He had 
declared that if any one robbed the poor and needy, 
he would plead the cause of the poor, and spoil the souls 
of those that spoiled them-—and he had declared that 
his word should not return to him void, ‘but that it 
should accomplish that whereunto it was sent. Let 
them, then, carry forward the great cause of truth— 








publicanism meant, and by their practice were utterly 
opposed to its spirit, and genius, and tendency, then 
the proposition in the resolution was made out; and 
they concluded from it that the man who was thus ig- 
norant of the principles of the republic, or was diamet- 


let them press it on the consciences of men—let them 
fight the battie with the weapons of truth, and victo- 
ry must be theirs. (Great applause.) 


‘ And when the truth its perfect work hath done, 
And rich with blessings o'er our land hath goue— 








rieally opposed to them,—who did not know the founda. 


When not a slave beneath his yoke shail pine, 
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the world has ever known, way 

degree of feeling. No reformation or ie 
morals, religion, or governme , 
without great agitation. When John, the Bay 
gan to publish the gospel, and the near wie, 
Saviour of the world, there was Uncommon exe): 

It is stated wpon divime authority, that elaine 
all Judea, and afl the region round about Jordan 
out to him, and were baptised of him in Jordan an 
would some of our modern plansees say it B ™ 
and all the surrounding region should flock ' Pir. 
some grove to hear a celebrated lecturer? ‘ea 
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ever the apostles preached, the truth produce 
excitement. The immorial Whittiel) ani ¥ 
preached the simple truth, Plainly anc tedly, ing 
as it ought to be preached. It prodaced erent nit 
ment in this, as well as in their own country 
sult was, hundreds and thousands were adder to the 
Lord. The age of the martyrs was one of extensive 
and universal excitement. The era of tefory ation 
was atime of sach agitation, and controversy, and 
high-wrought feeling, that it shook the continen of 
Europe to its lowest foundations. The Temperance 
Reformation in this country, which bas in a few years 
expelled a deadly poison from almost every respectable 
man’s house in the Union, was attended With much 
agitation and excited feeling. 

A man must be grossly ignorant, or wilfully bint. 
ed, not to have perceived, that it was through the a 
fluence of immense controversy, agitation, and cone 
quent excitement—upturning and OverOrning—ieie 
ling up and levelling down, for the last seventy reay 
—that the slave-trade was abolished—our own gry 
republic achieved her *#dependence — St. Drm 
emerged from heutage into hberiy’s life—the throng 
of tyrams crambled—the mother of harlots sind 
pee strength—the inquisition abolished—retigion jus 
ated and liberal principles introduced into Europemiy 
Mahometan csescent obscured of its glory—Aigers 
piracy and slavery abolished—he South Amencanm 
publics redeemed from Spanish usurpatron and opps 
sion—and, last though not jeast, $00,000 Briush save 
blessed with the boon of freedom. The !asi 70) yeus 
has been almost one uninterrapted scene of revoluwa 
and agitation—in other words, exciement. And: 
must not be overlouked, that all these commotos 
were in behalf of liberty ; of the oppressed againsi tt 
oppressor. The strife of the Greeks—the Pules—ts 
Haytiens—the Mexicans—the Columbians—ibe ina 
Catholics—was for freedom. Jt must also be remea- 
bered, that almost all these revolutions have resuiltl 
in favor of the oppressed, if not in their compleie 
umph. The current of the age is for freedom, anis 
man appears as simple in attempting to quell excite 
ment, as he would to raise his puny arm to sup 
sun in his career. 

Tyrants and despots ere always opposed 10 eit 
ment—the pope and all his allies are deadly exems® 
all agitation. They would draw the pail of spol 
and intellectual death over the world. The divalas 
is outrageous against the temperance reionmale 
The slaveholder is madly opposed to the abolition mee 
ures. The libertines in New York and other pas 
are deadly opposed to the moral reform efforts. Indees, 
all bad men oppose all agitation about the parucuat 
sins of which they are guilty 

But allowing that, in some solitary instances 
and far between—there has been unnecessary a! 
ment, this forms no plea for preaching agains! | : 
those places where the people are spirilual) - 
What a spectacle! a minister of the everias - 
laboring to prevent excitement, when his own per 
appear to have been laboring for a long sess” 7 
a severe paralytic attack—every limb, Joint —— 
ty of the moral system completely palsie " 
not be more absurd for persons around & ov! 
dwelling, while the family within were i" ¢ pre 
sleep, unconscious of danger, to be Loses otis 
standers about the evils of waking folks "? 

In fact, there is very little necessity fot 
against too much feeling any where: 1% A 
those questions where all the danger is 08°" 
side. There is no necessity to preach (@ BERS 
the evils of temperance, for the danger wee 
way, of eating and drinking too much. ame 
are some solitary instances of persons too 8 
yet who thinks of preaching against feos " 
nence? Sp, in the case beiore us, the nag aa 
side of lethargy—inactivily. It Ios ie 
effort to enlist men’s feelings on mora OY. 
subjects : to endeavor, therefore, (0 gine is 38 
wher they are already ten degrees below a ay 
absurd as to throw snow-bails to fire 0 sone wi 
or to administer opiates to a man who ae be" 
ed! But, Sir, I did not intend to ” » veer wet 
when Icommenced. Will you not give vs” 
on this subject? Respectfully, &- c. BE 
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oF AUGUST IN BOSTON. 
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COLONIZATION. 
Axvover, June 20th, 1839. 





Bro. Garrison: 

If colonization originated in sinful prejudice—if it 
|roakes its appeals to selfishness, avarice and pride— 
lif it means no good te Africa—insulis and injures the 
{colored man—opposes emancipation and perpeiuates 
‘slavery—is it right for abolitionists to sanction, or in 
‘any way give their approbation to lectures on the seb- 
Scuae ? Shali we not treat it as the colored people do? 
) Who ever saw them running after colcnization lectur- 
| erst They hate them with a perfect hatred. They 
| regard thein as the enemies of their race. They place 

them upon a par with the slavehoider. Du they not 

jdo right, and shall we not as consistent abolitionists 
ido likewise? There is at this time a great effort mak- 
jing in behalf of this diabolical scheme. The adver- 
| sary has verily come down. His agents and emissa- 
| ries are running to and fru in the earth. He is liter- 
lally roaring aud foaming with great wrath, because he 
_knoweth he has but a short time. Now, the only ques- 
{tion is, shali we listen to these wily lecturers? shall 
‘we bid them God speed, by thronging to hear their 
| long tissues of misrepresentation and falsehoud? No 
;—we say, no. And we believe upon a few mo- 
{ ments’ reflection, every true abolitionist in the land 
will say no. We have erred in this matter. Many a 
' colonization meeting has been composed mostly of ab- 
jolitionists. Their cause is ever open to whatever can 
be said for or against the colored man. They wish to 
We commend their spirit of toler- 


hear both sides. 

ation. But we believe there is a limit to toleration ; 
agents to themselves, they will soon run their race, 
and be reckoned with things that were. Only treat 
them with proper neglect, and the land will not swarm 
with Binneys and Cressons. They will not be able 
to get hearers. The littl knot of opinionated old 
men, ‘gospel babies,’ and captious youth, with the 
whole feculum of society, will furnish them with but 
meagre support. In the language of holy writ, then, 
we would say, ‘come out of her, O my people! 
Touch not the unclean thing. Be not partakers of her 
sins, and you shall not suffer by her plagues.’ The 
day of vengeance is at hand. God is now whetting 
his glittering sword, and all who sustain this engine 
of cruelties to the colored man, this liberty-killing, 
soul-destroying system to the white man, will be cut 
off, and have their portion appointed them with hyp- 
ocrites and unbelievers, to weep and wail and gnash 


JUSTICE. 





their teeth in outer darkness. 


COLONIZATION MEETING. 
Newnsuryrort, July 18, 1839. 
Mr. Epitor: 

About sixty of the good people of this town, chiefly 
abolitionists, assembled in the Hall of the Market 
House last evening, to hear the following wonderfal 
statements. ‘That the slaves of this country are a 
great deal better treated than those of other countries ; 
that the free colored people are in no better condition 
than the slaves; that slavery can never be removed 
without the consent of the slaveholders, and coloniza- 
tion is a sure remedy! The colonization society does 
not profess to be an abolition society—and it does not 
interfere with other benevolent societies. That it has 
removed a great many slaves and free colored persons ; 
that there are more ready to go to Liberia now than 


carry none without their own consent—though there 
might be some ; that scarcely any died after they got 
That whites cannot live there 
very well, though Gov. Pinney is going back again. 
The colony is now in a state of wonderful prosperity ; 
the chmate is delightful. Liberia 1s a most beautiful 
place—a perfect paradise! Nearly all the officers of 
government are colored people! a large majority who 
are sent out are christians. No profane words are used 
there; the Sabbath is not violated; the natives are 
very orderly and well behaved! The colored people 
of this country cannot be elevated here. This is 
proved by the great prejudice which every body feels, 
and which is manifested every where. Finally, sla- 
very will never be removed jn any other way than by 
the Colonization Society ; and we have great reason to 


there —not one in ten! 





condition as at present.’ 

The above facts (?) were presented by a colonization 
agent. If you think them wortby a place in the Lib- 
erator, you are at liberty to publish them. We have 
the promise of another visit from this agent, when we 
shall hear something about abolition. 

Yours, for the downfall of Colonization, L. 





CHELSEA ANTISLAVERY SOCIETY. 
At an adjourned meeting of the Chelsea Anti-Slave- 
jry Society, held on the evening of the Sth inst. the 
| following gentlemen were elected officers of the Socie- 
| ty for the year ensuing: 
President—Dr. Charles Chase. 
Vice Presidents—Ebenezer Currier, Rev. 
| Jackson. 
} Corresponding Secretary—Hamlet Bates. 
Recording Secretary —James Amos. 
Treasurer—Andrew L. Haskell. 
Directors—William Perkins, Stephen Coates, Geo. 
Clark, Isaac Elwell, John D. Poor. 
Voted unanimously, That we rely with entire confi- 
dence on the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and 
its highly respectable Board of Managers ;—that we 
will second their generous efforts with zeal and fidel- 
Sag so long as they continue to stand on the original 
| platform of Abolition, knowing no party in politics, 
}no sect in religion, but promoting Liberty, Truth, 
| Justice, and Equality of Rights to all ;—and that we 
| will cheerfully contribute to extend their means of 
| usefulness so far as our resources will allow. 





E. W. 








Voted unanimously, That we have had ample expe- 
| rience of the integrity and ability of Wiitiam Luoyp 
Gaxrison for some years past ;—that we hail the Lib. 
erator as the pioneer in the sacred cause of human 
rights, and recommend it to the countenance and sup- 
| port of all those genuine friends of freedom, who wish 
j= whole human family to participate in the same 
| civil and religious privileges which they themselves 
enjoy. By order of the Committee, 
WILLIAM PERKINS, Chairman. 
J. Amos, Rec. Sec. 








HAVERHILL A. S. SOCIETY. 
Havernius, Juiy 31, 1839. 
Frienp GaRRIson : 

The annual meeting of the Haverhill Anti-Slavery 
Society was held July 4th. The following is a list of 
officers for the year ensuing : 

Nathan Webster, Esq, President; Dea. Samuel 
Chace, and Dea. James Hale, Vice Presidents; Wm. 
H. Hewes, Esq., Cor. Sec.; Elihu Hutchinson, Rec. 
Sec.; Thos. M. Hayes, Treas.; Benj. Emerson, 2nd., 
E. M. Dike, E. Hale, Jr., Nathan Caldwell, and Thos 
Ball, Counsellors; A. W. Hammond, and Moses W. 
Holt, Auditors. 

Ata meeting of the Society on the evening of the 
16th inst., the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopied. 


Resolved, That our confidence in the Board of Man- 
agers of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society remains un- 
shaken ; and that we pledge them our hearty support 
| and co-operation, in carrying forward the anti-slavery 
| cause in this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That any attempts to divide our ranks on 
| sectarian grounds shali meet with our decided disap- 
probatiou. 





E. HUTCHINSON, Rec. See. 





CORRECTION OF AN ERROR. 
New-Yors, Aug. 1, 1839. 
Mr. Epiror : 

‘Trurn-Teuwer,’ in the last No. of the Liberator, 
produces the impression that Mr. Hammond, of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, isan ‘infidel.’ I beg leave to say, 
in justice to Mr. Hammond, as well as for the satis- 
faction of the community who have been greatly ben- 
efitted by his able editorial !abors, and who have, of 
late, been more interested in them than at any former 
period, that ‘Trorn-Terter’ is wholly in error as to 
Mr. H.’s religious opinions. At home, Mr. Hammond 
is considered as any thing else than an infidel in the 
ordinary acceptatiun of that word. 

Respectfully, d&e. 
JAMES G. BIRNEY. 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

Brooxiys, (Ct.) Aug. 5, 1839. 

, Bro. Jounsox : 

| Having just returned from the great National Con- 
i vention in Albany, I sit down to give you a bref ac- 
‘count of it ;—a brief account, I say, because 1 am 
‘very much fatigued with my jouraey, and for a better 
reason, because the entire proceedings have been re- 
‘ported by 2 skilful stenographer, and will be publish- 
led without delay. I presume you have received, cre 
| this, a printed slip from the office of ihe Emancipavor, 
jeontaining all the resolutions that were adopted, and 
‘other business items. The official intelligence thus 
| promptly conveyed to you, you will, of course, tay be- 
fore the readers of the Liberator this week. 

The number of delegates in attendance exceeded my 
| expectations—about FIVE HUNDRED having placed their 
names upon the roll. Had the Convention been called 
two or three months later, am confident, that not 
less than one thousand or fifteen hundred persons 
would have been convened together. Why the hot- 
test and busiest season of the year was selected as the 
time for holding this meeting, I donot know. Unpro- 
pitious as it was, however, many more persons would 
have been present, I have reason to believe, had it not 
been for the exclusive spirit evinced in the call, and 
the attempt to make the Convention, in advance, on 
the part of some of our editorial brethren, an affair 
ahogether political. On this account, but very little 
linterest was taken in the Convention by the great 
body of abolitionists in Massachusetts; and hence, 
| you will find, on reference to the list of delegates, that 
jour State had a very smal! representation, aside from 
the mustering of a score of individuals in favor of the 
new organization, under the guidance of Messrs. Scott, 
St. Clair, Torrey, and Wise. As for myself, you 
know that, almost up to the last moment, I was un- 
decided in my mind, whether to attend the Conven- 
tion, or remain at home; solely on the ground that 
the Committee of Arrangements had not given an in- 
vitation to the abolitionists of the United States, but to 
‘such freemen’ only as subscribe to the principles of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. I knew, indeed, 
that the Committee were not authorized to issue such @ 
call; but as they had taken the liberty to use a re- 
stricted phraseology, I took it for granted that the 
Convention would assume a peculiar and novel as- 
pect. Doubtless, many warm-hearted friends of the 
cause, in varivus parts of the country, were induced 
to remain at home, for these and other considerations. 

As soon as the Convention was organized by the 
choice of officers, I rose and called upon the Commit- 
teeof Arrangements to explain for what reasons, or 
on whose authority, they had confined their invita- 
tion to the ‘freemen’ of the United States—as I was 
confident they could show no warrant for the course 
they bad taken. I made this inquiry as a matter of 
duty, without having previously consulted any of the 
} delegates on this subject. The President of the Con- 
{vention (Alvan Stewart) ruled it to be out of or- 
!der!—a most extraordinary decision, truly. A brief 
discussion followed. It was contended, by Orange 
Scott and others, that no action conld be taken in the 
premises, because the Committee were not amenable 
to the Convention, but only tothe American A. S. So- 
ciety, by whom they had been appointed; because, 
whether they had done right or wrong, it was too late 
to sit in judgment upon their conduct; and because 
the call was specific, and under it the delegates had 
assembled together—&c. To this reasoning it was 
replied, that though the Committee were directly 
amenable to the Parent Society, and would doubtless 
be censured at its next annual meeting, yet that it 
was competent for the Convention to decide, in view 
of the facts in the case, whether they had not exceed- 
ed the limits of their authority ; that it was usual, in 
all anti-slavery convocations, to determine by vote, 
| irrespective of the terms of any public advertisement, 
|who should be invited to participate in the proceed- 
\ings ; and that, unless the Committee would explain 
‘whom they meant to inclade or exclude in their call, 
some persons present might be in doubt whether they 
bad a right to be considered members—&c. Tt wasan- 
nounced by one of the Committee, that they had no ex- 
planations tomake. I then moved, that inasmuch 
as the Committee had refused to explain, and as their 
call was somewhat indefinite, the word ‘freemen’ be 
interpreted to mean all persons, &c. This motion 
was lost by a large majority. Subsequently, I enter- 
ed a Protest, signed by myself alone, which was read 
to the Convention, and ordered to be printed with the 
proceedings of the Convention. This was afterwards 
endorsed by more than sixty of the delegates. Had 
special pains been taken to procure signatures, I am 
persuaded that more than double that number could 
have been obtained. I send you the protest, with a 
list of those who approved it. You will see, ata 
glance, that its signers belong to various States, and 
generally rank among the best friends of the anti- 
slavery enterprise. I had no intention of getting any 
one to sustain me; but, as soon as my Protest was 
read, delegates rose in various parts of the house, and 
asked leave to have their names appended to it. 

On the naked question of abolition, there was great 
unanimity of sentiment. The genuineness of the prin- 
ciples of the delegates was tested upon a resolution, 
giving a pledge not to vote for any man who would not 
avow himself to be in favor of immediate emancipation, 
whether a candidate for the office of President or Vice 
President of the United States, Governor or Lieutenant 
Governor of a State, or member of any legislative as- 
sembly. There were, I believe, but eleven names re- 
corded in the negative. The vote was taken by ayes 
and noes. Ofcourse, this resolution shows that neith- 
er Henry Clay nor Martin Van Buren may hope to re- 
ceive the suffrage of a single genuine abolitionist in 
the United States. For the National Whig Convention, 
(which is soon to convene at Harrisburg,) to nominate 
Henry Clay as a candidate for the Presidency, would 
be a suicidal act. His election is wholly out of the ques- 
tion—a hundred times more hopeless than the re-elec- 
tion of Martin Van Buren. There is not, in all this 
country, an individua: more objectionable in the eyes 
of American abolitionists, than Henry Clay—not ex- 
cepting John C. Calhoun or George Mc Duffie. There 
is nota more deadly foe to human freedom—not a 
more profligate politician—noi a greater foe to the col- 
ored race—not a sterner advocate of perpetual slavery 
—than Henry Clay. He makes a very suitable Pres- 
ident of the American Colonization Society ; but he is 
totally unfit to be the President of the United States. 
As for Martin Van Buren, the abolitionist who would 
give him his support, would also sell his country for 
gold, and his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

A few individuals in the Convention argued in favor 
of organizing a distinct political party ; but, I am hap- 
py to say, the suggestion met with no response what- 
ever from the great body of members present. It was 
ably opposed by our estimable coadjutor, Ellis Gray 
Loring, in a speech replete with good sense, nice dis- 
crimination, wise forecast, and timely admonition. 
Though restricted by the rules as to time, his brief re- 
marks made a very salutary impression upon the 
minds of the audience. So long as the abolitionists 
refuse to step into the political arena, as a distinct par- 
ty, so long their cause wil! prosper, their integrity be 
revered, and their influence over all other contending 
parties be irresistible. 

The Convention was in session three days. In the 
forenoon of the last day, the Business Committee re- 
ported a resolution, submitting a propositon for the 
nomination of candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice President of the United States, to the judg- 
ment of American abolitionists. This was laid upon 
the table by a large majority. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, within an hour of the time fixed for the dissolu- 
tion of the Convention, it was called up, and, after 
two or three warm speeches in its favor, hurried 
through before any reply could be made. I offered 
the following amendment, which was immediately 
seconded, but not put to the meeting by the President. 


* Resolved, as the deliberate sense of this Convention, 
that any attempt, on the part of the abolitionists of the 
United States, to nominate candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice President of this republic, or to or- 
ganize a distinct political party, would be liable to pat 
in imminent peril the integrity and success of the anti- 
slavery enterprise.’ 
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if this resolution had been adopted by the Conven- 
tion, (as | have little doubt it would have been, if it 
had been offered at an earlier period in full meeting, ) 
I should have regarded jt as amply repaying for the 
2ime, trouble and expense incurred by this great nation- 
a) meeting. It only remains for the several anti-sia- 
very societies to take it up (or one substantially hke 
laitor discussion, give it their approval, and thus crush 
lin embryo this anempt to organize a new political par- 
zy; Jor it is not possible for abolitionists to put in 
nomination candidaies for office, without forming a 
distinet party. What society will be the first to set the 
ball in motion? 

Though the Committee of Arrangements had prom- 
ised, in their cali, that all ‘extraneous subjects ’ 
: would be kept out of the Convention, the meeting had 
scarcely been organized before the ‘no-government 
question’ was dragged in by two or three of the disor- 
ganizers from Massachusetts, (Rev. Messrs. Scott, 
Cummings, &c.) and a large portion of the time of the 
meeting occupied in ridiculous harangues against non- 
resistants, and in favor of the ‘imperious duty’ of 
every abolitionist to go to the polis. A strenuous at- 
tempt was made to get a resolution adopted, of a pro- 
scriptive and binding character ; but it was rejected by 
an overwhelming majarity. To the attacks made upon 
non-resisting abolitionists, | made no reply, as a mat- 
ter of principle, for,as I have never intruded my 
views of peace aud government upon any anti-slavery 
meeting, so I will not stand up in their defence at any 
such meeting, however unjustly they may be assailed. 
The spirit of the Convention was liberal and just, and 
not at all in accordance with that which actuates the 
Executive Committee of the Parent Society, or the new 
organization in Massachusetts. I trust the rebuke 
thus given by the Convention will have a salutary ef- 
fect. 

Great disappointment was felt at the absence of Ger- 
rit Smith; but he was suddenly taken ill on his way 
to Albany, and had to return home. 

There was a great deal of intellectual and moral 
power in the Convention, though the speeches gener- 
ally were not of a high order. The temper exhibited 
in the discussions was excellent, with a very few ex- 
ceptions. On the whole, the result of our deliberations 
was much better than I had anticipated. 

The first of August was cejebrated in the evening 
by an address from the Rey. John Scoble, of London, 
Secretary of the British Society for the abolition of sla- 
very and the slave-trade throughout the world. Mr, 
}Sooble has just returned from the West India islands, 
where he has been making a tour of investigation, for 
j seme time past, as to the actual working of the Eman. 
cipation Act, in company with our beloved brother 
Charles Stuart. The spacious house was crowded to 
: overflowing, and never was an audience more interest: 
ed by the words of aspeaker. The facts communicated 
} by Mr. Scoble were of great importance and of over- 
wie|ming interest, and were listened to up toa late 
hear with unbroken attention by the immense throng 
Jof spectators. As Mr. Scoble will come to Boston 
stustly, I shall make a more particular notice of his 
visit hereafter. He was my bosom friend in London, 
and # him J am greatly indebted for the success that 
atesnded my English mission. Let abolitionists every 
{ where give him the right hand of fellowship. 

In great haste, yours, truly, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 





PROTEST. 

‘Thee undersigned, a member of the National Anti- 
} Stexery Convention, pow in session in Albany, re- 
spectfully asks leave to make the following Protest, and 
4 tofeave it published with the proceedings of the Con- 
vextion. 

He protests, in the first place, against the manner 
“in which this Convention has been called tugether by 
the Committee of Arrangements, as unprecedented, 


declaration, with the names of the subscribers, may be 
printed with the proceedings of the meeting. 
Albany, August 1, 1839. 


Francis Jackson, Boston, Mass. 
Orson S. Murray, Brandon, Vt. 
Ellis Gray Loring, Boston, Mass. 
J.C. Hathaway, Farmington, N.Y. 
Wm. P. Green, Ballston Spa, N. Y- 
W. H. Hayward, Giimanton, N. H. 
John Bailey, New Bedford, Mass. 
George Bradburn, Nantucket, “ 
Dan!. L. Milier, Jy. Phitade!phia, Pa. 
John Rogers, Basion, Mass. 
G. W.F. Melien, a “ 
Joshua V. Humes, “ “ 
Lindicy Coates, Lancaster Co. Pa. 
Samuei Silsbee, Bangor, Me. 
J. M. Noble, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Wm. M. Chace, Providence, R. I. 
Jno. H. Cavender, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
H.R. W. Clarke, Dart. College, Hanover, N. H. 
Roswell Goss, New York, N. Y. 
Andrew M. Macy, Nantucket, Mass. 
Jacob Pierce, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elias Hicks Corson, Norristown, Pa. 
Jsaac Roberts, “ “ 
J.C. Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 
Caleb Brinton, Lancaster Co. Pa. 
A. R. Janes, Providence, R. I. 
Geo. W. Paul, Caarhon, N.Y. 
Thomas E. Longshore, Bucks Co. Pa. 
Samuel Tyson, Montgomery Co. “ 
J. W. Longshore, Bucks Co. “ 
Isaac Winslow, Portiand, Me. 
Nathan Winslow, “ se 
D. W. Burroughs, Manchester, Vt. 
Richard Hackett, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas Van Raenslaer, New York, N. Y. 
Louis Taber, Lincoln, Vt. 
John H. Keese, Peru, N. Y. 
George C. Wilson, New Londen, Ct. 
J. G. Hale, East Hampton, “ 
Mason Anthony, Greenfield, Saratogo Co. N.Y. 
Charles Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. D. Hudson, Torringford, Ct. 
O. L. Shafter, Wilmington, Vt. 
Jona. P. Clarke, Dutchess Co. N. Y. 
E. C. Tuttle, Prospect, Ct. 
William Ashby, Jr. Newburyport, Mass. 
Lawrence E. Corson, Norristown, Pa. 
Leonard Tuttle, Prospect, Ct. 
James Chapman Iden, Bucks Co. Pa. 
Thomas Marshall, Hudson, N. Y. 
Asa Anthony, Greenfield, N. Y. 
Amos Farnsworth, Groton, Mass. 
Parker Richardson, North Andover, Mass. 
Paxson Vickers, Chester Co. Pa. 
Jesse B. Barry, Philadelphia, “ 
Samuel Keese, Peru, N. Y. : 
Nathaniel Snow, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Nathan Sugar, Marshalion, Pa. 
James Panl, Montgomery Co. “ 
E. Van De Werken, Aibany, N. Y. 

“ 


W. A. Treedale, - 
Thos. Garrett, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Gibbons, “ 6 








fj Our thanks are due to the editor of the Eman- 
cipator for ‘orwarcing to us the following in advance 
of his regular publication.—s. 

NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

This important Convention met, pursuant to the call, 
at Albany, in the 4th Presbyterian church, on Wednes- 
day July 3lst. The meeting was called to order by 
W.L. Chaplin, chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 

Auvan Srvarz, of Utica, was appointed President of 
the Convention, supported by the fullowing Vice-Presi- 
dents: William Jackson, of Mass.; David Root, of 
N.H.; Nathan Winslow, of Maine ; Jonathan P. Mil- 
ler, of Vt.; A. M. Collins, of Conn. ; Willis Ames, of 
R. J.; Ehas Manchester, James G. Birney, Israel 
Smith, and Martin Pope of N. Y.; Lindley Coates and 
James Paul , of Penn.; Samuel Aaron, of N.J. and 
Thomas Garrett, of Delaware, were appointed Vice- 
Presidents. 

Joshua Leavitt, of N. ¥.; Chauncey L. Knapp, of 
Vt.: and Henry Gibbons, cf Delaware, were appointed 
Secretaries. 

Prayer was ofiered by Joseph R. Johnson, of N. Y. 

John Scoble, of London, who has just returned from 
spending several months in investigating the condition 
of the British West Indies, was introduced to the meet- 
ing, and invited to a seat, as an honorary member of 





extiusive and proscriptive in its phraseology ,(‘ such free- 
men’ only, instead of ail persons, without distinction of 
4 rank, sex, or color, who agree in the principles con- 
tained in the Constitution of the American Anti-Slave- 
ry Society, being invited to assembie)—and also as 


sad Committee by those who appointed them. 

He protests, in the second place, against the assur- 
dance given by said Committee in their call, that all 
‘extraneous matiers’ would be kept out of the Con- 
vention ; because it was not competent for them to de- 
‘| cide, in advance, upon the character of the proceedings 
‘\ofehis body ; because they could not tell, and there- 

faxe were unauthorised to determine, what would be 
'; saud or done on this occasion ; because such an assur- 
lance was needless, if not purposely invidious,—as it 
4 onght always to be taken for granted that abolitionists, 
; in theif associated capacity, will actin good faith with 
‘}eath other, and not drag in foreign questions for dis- 
cussion, to the confusion and derangement of the anti- 
-| slavery organization ; and because it implies, what is 
‘{ net true, that anti-slavery conventions have not here- 
tofore been strictly of an anti-slavery character. 

He protests, in the third place, against the assump- 
tion of the respected President of the Convention, that 
"| the object of this Convention is mainly, if not exclu- 
{Sively, political; because no expression of sentiment, 
.Jon this point, justifying such an assumption, has been 
made, either by the American Anti-Slavery Society, or 
any of its auxiliaries; and because the undersigned 
believes, that the grand object of the Convention, in 
the eyes of American abolitionists, was, to examine 
the question of slavery as much in its religious as its 
political bearings; to bring the artillery of truth to 
bear as powerfully upon a corrupt Church as upon a 
corrupt State; and to enforce the obligations resting 
upon those abolitionists who are church-members, as 
4 strictly as upon those who use the elective franchise. 
He protests, in the fourth place, against the conduct of 
4 the Committee of Arrangements, in refusing to explain, 
| for the satisfaction of such delegates present as might 
be in doubt on the subject, whom they meant to include 
or exclude by the word ‘ freemen ’—whether they meant 
by it legal voters, or men only, or all persons, who are 
| abolitionists, without respect to sex, clime or condition. 
In declaring that they had no explanations to make on 
dthis subject, the undersigned is constrained to regard 
‘] such conduct as not only extraordinary, but as contra- 
ry to that frank and magnanimous treatment of each 
other and of their opponents, which has ever charac. 
i terised abolitionists; and as evincive of a spirit of 
| moral timidity, which is afraid to take the responsibil- 
7 ity of its own acts. 
He protests, in the last place, against the vote of the 
Convention, by which one half of the most devoted, 
}{ powerful and successful advocates of enslaved human- 
ity,—to wit, the anti-slavery women of the United 
'} States, were declared to be disqualified or incompe- 
tent to sit as equal beings, in this assembly, or parti- 
cipate in its proceedings, for the sole reason that they are 
WOMEN. For the first time in the history of the an- 
j ti-slavery enterprise, it has been authoritatively decided 
{by a body of professed abolitionists, that the anti-sia- 
very platform is not broad enough to contain all ‘ per- 
jsons’ who are in favor of immediate and uncondition- 
jal emancipation ; that human beings, without reference 
| to sex, cannot properly be allowed to consult, deliberate 
j and act together, for the deliverance of those who are 
j held in slavery ; and that the call of a committee, in- 
viting ‘ freemen’ only to meet in national convention, is 
in accordance with the wishes of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, which recognizes women as equally 
entitled, by the terms of its Constitution, to participate 
in its proceedings with the other sex. In view of this 
extraordinary decision, on the part of those who pro- 
fess to believe that, in Christ Jesus, there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither male nor female, but all are 
one—anc that it is the duty of all persons to ‘ remem- 
ber them that are in bonds as bound with them,’ and 
to labor unitedly for their deliverance ; the undersign- 
ed is compelled to regard the present Convention as 
defective in its organization, exclasive in its spirit, and 
therefore not in strict accordance with the genius and 
scope of the anti-slavery enterprise. 
All which is Tespecifully submitied. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 

Albany, July 31, 1839. 


The undersigned, members of the National Anti- 
Slavery Convention this day held at Albany, having 
redd the foregoing Protest of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 











| uewarranted by any instractions which were given to} 


the Convention. On Thursday evening, August Ist, 
by request of the Convention, he presented a deeply in- 
| teresting and encouraging detail of the state of things 
in those colonies. 

The following general resolution was adopted the 
first morning of the session, after remarks by several 
members. 

Whereas, the spirit of slavery pervades, toa great 
extent, Church and State in our country,—making the 
one a scandal and reproach to Christendom,—the other, 
a libel upon republicanism; and, uniting both in the 
bans of an anholy alliance repuguant alike to unadul- 
terated Christianity and genuine Democracy ;—There- 


fore, 

Resolved, That we solemnly call upon all those of 
our fellow men who love the principles of undefiled 
religion, to neglect no opportunity tor purifying the 
churches or sects with which they may be connected, 
from the polintions of a system utterly hostile to the 
precepts of the Guspel of Christ, and to the fundamental 
doctrines of every religious sect ;—and upon all our 
fellow citizens who value free political institutions for 
themselves or their children, to neglect no opportunity, 
whether of petition, remonstrance, or rebuke at the 
BALLOT-BOX, to cast out from the political parties with 
which they may be associated, a spirit which tramples 
in the dust, the purest principles of both Conservative 
and Radical Republicanism. 

The remainder of the three days spent in Convention, 
was chiefly occupied with a free, bold, calm and un- 
commonly able discussion of the following resolutions, 
which were finally passed by very large votes. The 
yeas and nays were called on the first, and stood, yeas 
247, nays 10. 

1. Resolved, That we will neither vote for, nor sup- 

rtthe election of any man for President or Vice 

resident of the United States, or for Governor, or 
Lieutenant Governor, or for any legislative office, 
who is notin favor of the immediate ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY. 

2. Resolved, That every abolitionist who has a right 
to vote, be earnestly entreated to lose no opportunity 
to carry his abolition principles to the polls, and there- 
by cause our petitions to be heard through the medium 
of the baliot-box, 

Whereas, the subject of nominating distinct anti-sla- 
very candidates for offices in the gift of the people has 
been presented to this Convention,—Therefore 

Resolved, That it be recommended to abolitionists 
to adopt such course in their respective sections of 
country, in regard tothis matter, as will, in their judg- 
ment, best subserve the cause of immediate abolition. 

An address to the citizens of the United States, was 
presented by a Committee appointed for that purpose, 
and adopted. It will be published next week. 
Between four hundred and filty and five hundred 
members were in attendance, coming from all the free 
States except Indiana and Illinois, and from the slave 
State of Delaware. We venture to say that, as a body 
of men, convened toaet for their country and for lib- 
erty, the Convention would not suffer by a comparison 
with any similar body ever convened in the country. 

A portion of time was occupied in raising about 
34300 for the treasury of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, chiefly in subscriptions of $100 each. 

Of the numerous letters addressed to the Committee 
of Arrangements and to to the Convention, only a 
part were read for the want of time. 

The reporter, A.J. Stansbury, Esq, is preparing a 
full account of the debates, which we shall give in our 
next pape”, together with the official record of proceed- 
ings. The roll and the address will be forwarded to 
each member in attendance. 





Temrerance Dinner on Tue Fisst or Aveust. A 
company of abuut 80 colored people, male and female, 
together with a few white friends, partook of an excel- 
lent dinner, served up in fine style, and on sirict tem- 
perance principles, by Mr. Rogers of the Marlboro’ 
Hotel, on the recent anniversary of West India Eman- 
cipation. The tables were laid in Hall No 1 of the 
Marlboro’ Chapel, and loaded with all the delicacies of 
the season. We had the pleasure—aye, and the honor 
of being present as an invited guest, and of participat- 
ing in the innocent and appropriate festivities of the 
occasion. We thank our colored friends for inviting 
us to join with them in such an obseivance of the day 
which brought hberty to 600,000 of their brethren— 
and not more theirs than ours. We were glad of such 
an opportunity to manifest our hatred of that aristocra- 
cy of the skin, which would make it disgraceful in a 
white man to eat with a colored one—and which, al- 
though it can tolerate the presence of a colored person 
in the capacity of a waiter, is seized with convulsions 
if he presume to take his seat at the table to partake of 
the meal prepared by his own hands. We were sorry 
that more of our pale-faced brethren and sisters did not 

avail themselves of so good an opportunity to show 

their faith by their works. Notthat we felt the need 

of support in 4 measure so offensive to the delicate sen- 

sibilities of even too many professed abolitionists—for 

we should have been willing to have ‘stood alone ;’— 

but we were anxious that those who profess to have 

banished prejudice from their hearts, and to have 

learned to disregard distinctions of color, should aet 








coneur in the conclusions thereof, and request that this 


consistently with their professions. The first of Au- 


gust is not a colored anniversary, and we must not suf- © 
fer our dark-skinned friends to monopolize its pleas- 
ures. : 

We were much pleased with all the arrangements 
for the occasion. Our esteemed friend Jonx T. Hit- 
TON presided at the table with propriety and dignity, 
assisted by Lyman Hutchinson, Thos. Cole, John Levy, 
and Wm. A. Burleigh, as Vice Presidents. Short ad+ 
dresses were made, and appropriate sentiments given, 
by the President and Vice Presidents, and also by Mr. 
C.F. Stolimeyer of Philadelphia, Rev. Messrs. Colver, 
Beman, and Black, and by Wm. C. Nell and others. 
The occasion was indeed a joyful and happy one to all 
who were present —J. 


Tus ‘Baxxrurr.’ It was the late Dr. Fisk, we be- 
lieve, who represented George Thompson as ‘bankrupt 
in reputation’ in his own country. The nature of the 
bankruptcy may be seen in the panegyrics bestowed 
upon Mr. T. by Lord Brougham at the late meeting in 
London, and which the reader will find on the first 
page. That distinguished statesman, in his speech, 
paid another compliment to Mr. Thompson, which we 
must not omit to place upon record, as follows: 

There is my respected friend George Thompson— 
(Cheers)—whom to name is an honor — (Renewed 
cheers )—whose devotion to the happiness of his fellow 
creatures is only to be equalled by that extraordinary 
eloquence with which he is endowed.—(Cheers.) He 
has been warmly interested in this cause, and has been 
the means of forming through the country many co- 
operating Secieties for its promotion.—(Cheers.) 





JOHN PIERPONT. 
An ode, written by this distinguished poet for the 
Faneuil Hall celebration, will be found in this paper. 
Brother Rogers of the Herahl of Freedom, in copying 
it, makes the following remarks: 

We are proud to deck our narrow page with an Ode 
of Pierpont, written for the 4th of July Temperance Cel. 
ebraiion, at Faneuil Hall. The verses are worthy the 
burning genius of the writer—the lofty professions of 
‘76—and the old Cradle of Liberty in the days when 
James Oris spoke there, and when Harrison Gray Otis 
had not protaned 1, by stooping his grey hairs there 
in the service of slavery. The haughty old orator dis- 
honored his second childhood. His palsied hand 
struck there a blow at liberty. It was the impotent 
blow of old Priam struck at the son of Achilles. 

We proudly number the author of the Ode, among 
our readers. He is a patron of the ‘ Nigger Herald.’ 
Joun Piexront is an apouitionist. He has dedicated 
his lofty genius tothe restoration of effaced humanity’ 
jand the deliverance of the slave. Let the ‘ property 
and standing’ tread lightly on our ‘fanaticism ’—for 
they trample the muse or Piervont. 














Poetry has not always enlisted in this service —The 
British Pierpont, whose famous Ode helps perpetuate 
j the air, to which our bard here strings his lyre, poured 
}his mighty lay to the sea-war demon whose march 
;upon the waves was tracked by human gore, where- 
| with he had 

‘the multitudinous seas incarnardin’d’— 
tothe ‘meteor flag of England ’—baleful as the dog star: 
ee again in ‘Nelson and the North’ when he pros- 

titated his muse to that sea monsier—to sing his rav- 
ige up the Battic, where, with England’s ‘devilish 
enginery,’ he shattered the homes and hearth-stones 
of gallant Copenhagen. 

Has Pierpont no Ode for the Fins? or Aveust! What 
a theme for his song. The Island Emancipation. 
Itself is Poetry. Thanksto Heaven—it is no fiction. 
We hope it has not missed the gaze of Pierpont. 


' 


From Trixipap. The following extract from the 
Colonial Juurnal we find in the N.Y. Journal of Com- 
merce. It is cheering to perceive that such intelligence 
of the results of emancipation is finding its way to the 

‘ public through such a channel. 

‘We know, too, of a property in the same Island, 

| {Trinidad,}] which was sold under the apprenticeship 
sysiem, and of course with the advantage of the labor 
attached to it, for $30,000; that has been sold again 
since the complete emancipation fur $65,000; and we 
have it from good authoriy, that during the Christmas 
holidays, the negroes, who visited Port of Spain from 
the country, made their purciases of every kind so 
freely, that the stores have never been known to be so 
bare as when the last packet sailed.’ 
We learn that a gentleman now in this city from 
Trinidad, who is a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, states that laborers can readily earn one doilar per 
day, and that the planiers can weil afford to pay them 
atthat rate. There is a deficiency of laborers, owing 
to a portion of the colored population withdrawing 
from agriculture to engage in trade, &c. thus forming, 
since the Emancipation Act, a middling and growing 
class in society, which had never existed previously 
oy the island. Our informant states that it is easy to 
see that this change of things will ultimately be of 
great service to Trinidad not only, but to the United 
States. A greater quantity of land will be put under 
cultivation, (not more than one tenth being at present 
in that state,) the number of consumers will be mach 
increased, and competition amung the laboring and 
middling classes will promote the prosperity of the 
island. As Trinidad bas been eonsidered an ‘ Expe- 
riment Island,’ both by the British Government and 
| others, the suecess or failure of emancipation there 
\ will probably materially affect the question of slavery 
in other paris of the world. If on full trial it is de- 
monstrated that emancipation promotes the peace, 
welfare and prosperity of both laborers and planters, 
other nations will profit by the example. 





Foxsornoveu. We spentthe last Sabbath in this 
place, and lectured at 5 o’clock, P. M., to a large and 
attentive assembly in the Congregational meeting- 
house. The leading friendsof the cause assured us 
that the abolitionists of the town, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were strong intheir attachment to the old 
society.—J. 











Co.onization 1x Verwont. The office of Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Vermont Celonization So- 
ciety has gone a begging. Two ministers were 
chosen to fill the station at the last annual meeting, 
both of whom have expressed a wish to be excused 
from the service. Public sentiment is beginning to 
make seme men feel uncomfortable.—1. 


Correction. Half our papers last week had been 
worked off before we discovered that an important er- 
ror, which was marked in the proof, had not been cor- 
rected. The address of the Executive Committee of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, quoted in the arti- 
cle headed ‘The Broken Pledge,’ should have been 
credited tothe Emancipator of 1837—not of 1839.—3. 





0” We have on band a variety of communications, 
for which we have no room in the present number. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 
The undersigned hereby acknowledges the receipt 
of $12.00, contributed by several colored friends in 
New Becford, and forwarded by N. A. Borden, to be 
applied to the support of the Liberator. Such a gift 
at the present time is peculiarly welcome, and affords 
gratifying evidence of the continued attachment of the 
contributors to the paper which has ever been true to 


their interests. 
OLIVER JOHNSON, Gen. Agent. 


NOTICE. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Smith School will be 
held on Tuesday next, August 13th, to commence at 
9 o’clock, A. M. The exercises will consist of read- 
ing, recitation in the various branches taught in the 
school, and declamation. Arrangements have been 
made for an exhibition in music by the pupils. Pa- 
renis and friends of the pupils, and all others who 
feel an interest in the intellectual improvement of 
ihe people of color, are respectfally invited to attend. 
ABNER FORBES, Principal. 


ANTI-SLAVFRY LECTURE IN WRENTHAM, 
Oliver Johnson will deliver an anti-slavery lecture 
at Wrentham Centre, on SUNDAY next, at 9 o’clock, 


A md 
TUITION WANTED. 
The subscriber, desirous of having his young daugh. 
ter privately instructed in the first rudiments of an 
English education, adopts this method of saying to any 
lady wishing to instruct a child in the meaner alluded 
to, that they will be able to hear of the individwat on 
application at the Anti-Slavery office, No. 25. Cornhill, 
Boston. JOHN ROBINSON. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC FOR 


1840. 


JUST RECEIVED, and for sale at the A. S. De 
itory, 25 Cornhill. Price, 3 50 per hundred~—6 cts. sin- 
gle. J. A. COLLINS. 


LACE OR STAR PATTERN VICTORIA SHELL 


MB. 
THE ena has just aes niga a large re 
Sortment of his new work. The style ornamen 
cannot be imitated in horn, and is mach admired for 
beauty and durability. aad 
ies are invited to call and examine, at No, 2 






































Milk street. A. S. JORDAN. 
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ne TERARY. NON-RESISTANCE. ed, that we are not to trust to the absence of exciting 10 any other bodies, we believe no man well acquaint-| | Loxp Brovenam; A Harp Cvs omer. During a —=—=—=—=—. 
————— motives to sin solely—could such a state ever be found fed with military life will deny. The developement of } recent discussion, in Parliament, on a favorite bill of Exetane anv Trxas, We copy th Re s PuBL 
ODE. THE DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE OF THE | bat are never safe without the influx of positively [this heartless insensibility, formed in the camp, which | Lord Brougham’s to regulate the beer shops of the me- | 8T@Ph from the London correspon d Following yy , TT.) 
The following ate, by Rev. J. Pierpomt, was sung ' MILITIA SYSTEM. : good and holy motives. ‘This view is not a visionary takes place in disastrous campaigns, would be incredi- ie gees ic nl —— ype Seana hess sem of Commerce. GENCE Of ihe leas A 
at the Temperance celebration in Faneuil Hall, to the [The following Report was sa to ‘ e Peace | one ; for we perceive that on the strength of it religious j{ble, if not well attested ; the fallen are carelessly crush- cabaret tothe morals of the community, Me 9 eater ae Lord Palmerston. the S. h 
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And sifted down their snows, 
Till the stain of the slain, 
That beneath your turf repose, 


permitted to assert that the view committed to us is by 
far the most solemn and important; for all the evils 
and errors which may be justly ascribed to the militia 


ing character of military institutions from the avowed 
principles on which they are founded and conducted, 
aconformity to which cannot but tend to disturb every 


cruel indifference to human suffering. 
We produce one more violation of christian law 
most prevalent in military bodies—impiety. The love 


lost in taking them down.’ 
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just repeating them that the clerk may be at_no loss. 
The bench of Bishops, more than all the lay peers of 
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an humble tool, out of their great regard for the merals 
of the people, had sacrificed all personal considerations 
and had attended by two of their body upon the pres- 
ent occasion—(Laughter)—and having the greatest 
veneration for the bench of Bishops—(Laughter,)—I 
felt peculiar pain thatno more of them were here.’ 
That was all he had meant. 


of the South —Christian Witness 


Came down to fill our cups, one night, 
Six thousand years ago. 
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parade ground at the point of the bayonet. We have 
indeed recently heard from high authority a warm eu- 
jogium on the militia, for its vigorous instrumentality 
in foreign aggression, made in opposition to every pa- 
cific principle of christianity, and which ought to cov- 
er our nation with shame and disgrace. Now if our 


legalized murder, in open defiance of his laws ; they 
seem consistently to have forgotten that any such be- 
ing claiming their reverence, really exists, and to use 
his name without its apprcpriate idea, merely as a vul- 
gar ornament to oaths and jests. 

The representation we have given of the vices of 


A pro-slavery man in this office 
inveighing against abolitionism ina Manner wt 
dicated no small degree of aerim, ny Slimane pe 
anti-slavery principles were, rephed, he foes 
them—he did not know—and bye did ni pr oe red 
He was then asked if he had attended an — on 


any prevalent immoralities to military practices, by a 
detailed statement of facts regarding individuals. Such 
an enumeration, if made on such a scale as to be satis- 
factory, would require laborious research in collecting, 
and volumes for exhibition. If composed of few par- 


Ye champions of cold water, & Lew days singe 


Who quaff that drink divine, 
Whvo’ve given your rum and brandy o’er, 
And bid adieu to wine, 


What 
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The bottles that ye crack today, 

By God’s own hand are given ;* 
Some in earth have their birth, 

And some are made in heaven, 

The granite rock and spring are those, 
And these the clouds of heaven. 


Then vr the Temperance standard ! 
And plant it by the well, 

And, shaded by its waving folds, 
A choral anthem swell ! 

The anthem that is set to chime 
With babbling waters sing, 

Give one strain to the rain, 

Give another to the spring, 

Yea, give a chorus loud and long, 
To aqueduct and spring ! 





*Who numbereth the clouds in wisdom ? 
And who poureth out the bottles of heaven ? 
Jos, xxxviii. 37 





From the Emancipator. 
THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT. 
BY REV. C. W. DENISON. 
I saw him pass by in his splendor and pride, 
And I thought of the slave in that pageant ride ; 
Afar from the South rolled a torrent of groans, 
That mingled and swelled with the multitude’s tones. 


I saw the proud bands of the soldiery come 

At the note of the horn, and the tap of the drum ; 
And I thought of the coffle-march, fettered and drear, 
With ‘hunters of men’ in the van-guard and rear. 


I saw his low bows, and the smiles that he wore 

As his eye caught the throngs, and his ear caught the 
roar; 

And I thought of the bondman buwed low in the dust, 

With the chains that with blood-drops are cankered to 
rust. 


I saw how the crowd rushed his fingers to feel, 

Till the press made the horse and his rider to reel ; 
And I thought of the burdens that press on the slave, 
That yoke him to death, and that bind to the grave. 


I saw on the banners that streamed in the gale 

The sign of the free that made myrmidons quail ; 
And I sighed that our flag might not yet be unfurled 
Unstained by oppresson, to wave througn the world. 


I saw him surrounded with viands and wine, 
Where beauty walked forth like the sun-light to shine ; 
And I thought of the captive just ready to die 
With hunger and thirst, ‘neath the hot southern sky. 


I saw the bold front of Democracy glow 

As of yore he had done in the face of the foe ; 

’Twas the warm flush of triumph ; yet Stavery there 

Entwined, like Delilah, her hands in his hair ; 

O, Chief! mighty chief! how thy glory is shorn, 

’Mid the might of the millions around thee who fawn! 

Thou hast bowed down thy knee to the Baal of the 
land, 

And the sceptre of Freemen must pass from thy hand. 





From the Emancipator. 
A GIFT FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
IN BEHALF OF THE DOWN-TRODDEN. 
ABOLITION AND COLONIZATION. 
A Dialogue. 
Ab.—Dear Alma Mater—Colonization, 
Tell me the cause, why throughout the nation 
You are beloved, and I’m behated ? 
They say I am thy daughter, though thou disown, 
Yea, truly, flesh of thy flesh, bone of thy bone, 
Yet oh! how different are we fated! 


Col.—Well may we be, thou stupid, babbling elf, 
How small is thy resemblance to myself, 
I hate, abhor, and now disown thee! 
I teach men to repent, at future day, 
Whilst you're all now, now, now, and no delay. 
Oh! wert thou dead, I'd not bemoan thee! 


Ab.—Ah! now I see, thou cruel, graceless mother! 
How utterly unlike we're each to other, 
And marvel not that I am hated. 
You teach the robber he’s a right to hold, 
Long as convenient, all his stolen gold, 
Vea, till his avarice is sated !! 


You've found the way to preach without the cross! 
How to restore four-fold and meet no loss! 
Satan is pleased—yes, he can go it! 
And has agreed against himself —ail lowly 
To be cast out,—provided—’tis so slowly 


That he shail never feel, nor know it!?! 
OccuLt. 
Yew York, June 29, 1839. 





THE SEA. 


Beautiful, sublime and glorious, 
Mild, majestic, foaming, free— 
Over time itself victorious, 
Image of Eternity. 


San, and moon, and stars, shine o'er thee, 
See thy surface ebb and flow 3 

¥et attempt not to explore thee, 
In thy soundiess depth below. 

Whether mornaing’s splendors steep thee 
With the rainbow’s glowing grace, 

Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 
*Tis but for a moment’s space. 


Earth, ber vallies and her mountains, 
Mortal man’s behests obey ; 

The unfathomable fountains 
Scoff his search and scorn his sway. 

Sach art thou—stupendous Ocean! 
But if overwhelmed by thee, 

Can we think without emotion, 
‘What thy Creator must be ” 


ticulars, it must of course be exceedingly invidious, 
and would be alleged to be too partial to prove our 
proposition. We have recollections, however, within 
the limited circle of our own acquaintance, of many in- 
stances of young men, whose habits of domestic affec- 
tion, temperance, industry and literary or religious 
study have been materially injured or entirely destroy- 
ed by love of military pageantry and distinctions, and 
devotion of their best time, means and talents to 
their infatuating pursuits ; ana if—as we presame—the 
same observations have been made by others in their 
respective circles, we have in the minds of those whom 
we address detached evidences of the evil tendency of 
these occupations, the aggregate of which, if combin- 
ed, would form a decided demonstation of it. 

If we turn our eyes to the greater field of nations 
and communities at large, to observe the moral effect 
of military institutions, we are here embarrassed in 
our survey ; for though every miiitary country exhib- 
itsa lamentable amount of licentiousness, the vices 
which prevail in them, comparatively, do not beara 
regular proportion to the respective extent of their mil- 
itary establishments, but are so much affected by oth- 
er causes, that no just estimate can be made of the 
share of them to be imputed to the influence of milita- 
ry habits. It is worthy of remark, however, that what- 
ever may be the degree of immorality pervading the 
civil relations of nations holding military establish- 
ments, it is always more abundant within those estab- 
lishments. The camp, the barrack, or the ship of war, 
are not the places where any moralist will look for the 
national virtue ; and a decent degree, or rather appear- 
ance of it, can only be maintained by the most rigorous 
discipline. 

We are aware that it is said, that this remark, though 
true of standing armies, which are of necessity drawn 
from the very dregs of society, on whom no other re- 
straint will operate but that of coercion, is not applica- 
ble to militia assemblages composed of respectable and 
morally educated citizens. But in reply to this we as- 
sert, that it is not so much the depraved origin of these 
masses, as the congregation of men into them, their 
exposure to the contagious example of vice around 
them, and their employment for unjust and violent 
purposes, which corrupts their moral sense, and leads 
them to licentiousness ; and all that is gained in a mil- 
itary system on the score of morality, by the compar- 
ative purity of their education and former habits, is 
more than counterbalanced by the want of that tyran- 
nical restriction, which cannot be imposed on free citi- 
zens, as it is on the slaves of a regular army; by 
which they are left free to execute their newly acquir- 
ed code of military morals without control. We should 
feel much more secure in our persons, property and 
rights from the aggressions of a standing army by 
whom we might be surrounded, composed of the very 
worst description of men, checked by a perfectly des- 
potic discipline, than in the midst of a militia force of 
the best character such a force ever yet exhibited, un- 
der the imperfect restraint by which they are usually 
governed ; and in this remark we are sustained by im- 
posing facts in our age and country, which, if necessa- 
ry, may be easily adduced. 

To show that the original good composition of any 
military force is not a guaranty for its morality, we 
have only to select from modern history, out of many, 
one striking instance. The vast armies which Napo- 
leon poured over the north of Europe, in his memora- 
ble campaign against Russia, were suddenly levied, 
and compo: ed chiefly of conscripts taken from the pro- 
verbial innocence of agricultural employment, and oth- 
er conditions of similar respectability. These uncor- 
rupted recruits revolted with horror from the vices 
they were called to witness; yet after a few months of 
military tuition, they exhibited the character of fiends 
rather than that of men, violating without hesitation 
the most sacred ties, and desolating the once fertile 
countries of friend and foe, indiscriminately, by every 
species of unexceeded crime. True it is, they were 
compelled to mix at once with veterans in guilt, by 
whom they were at first corrupted, bus it is equally 
true that this must be the case with every military 
force, even a militia, when called into actual service. 

It will be perceived, that the argument. so far as 
was stated, and the circumstances to which we have 
but barely alluded, are not given as a complete demon- 
stration of the immoral tendency of military instita- 
tions, which could only be done by an array of facts, 
from which, for the reasons assigned, we abstain; but 
satisfied from our observation, as well as reflection, of 
the reality and extent of this tendency, we think we 
shall produce the same conviction on others, by contin- 
uing this species of reasoning with more particularity. 
In pursuing this course, we present one consideration 
which we deem very important, as it narrows the 
ground between the opposers and defenders of milita- 
ry systems. It is that these systems are never recom. 
mended as productive of any positive moral good—they 
are advocated as instruments of protection merely —as 
designed to remove or repel physical or political evils : 
but their warmest apologists never assert that any man 
becomes more religious, more moral, more benevolent 
ot more humble by becoming a soldier. The question Is 
not, therefore, whether they are good or evil in their mor- 
al tendencies, but whether they are productive of vice, 
or merely indifferent to it—neither affecting the moral 
character one way or the other. Now, we may draw 
from this universal tacit admission, a strong argument 
for the immoral effect of a military life ; for any occu. 
Pation necessarily absorbing the attention, diverting it 
from every other pursuit and influence—affording, in 
the repulsions of proud and dissolute strangers, so lit- 
tle motive and scope for benevolent action, and as lit- 
tle for the exercises of public or private devotion; and 
at the same time presenting such dazzling temptations, 
and so many facilities for the indulgence of every se)- 
fish passion—without apy of those positive incitements 
to good which would serve to neutralize these disad- 
vantages—must, we think, necessarily tend to a dete- 
Noration of the moral cheracter ; for it may be observ- 





citizens are thus taught, by their universal enrolment 
into the militia serviee, to disregard the moral 
character of any enjoined act, when required for the 
accomplishment of a mere military purpose, is it not 
rational to suppose they will not be so likely to be 
scrupulous in regard to doubtful measures, when ob- 
jects nearer to their hearts—the attainment of wealth, 
or the gratification of the desire of pleasure, are in 
view? The mournful amount of the departures from 
integrity which the commercial, political and social 
operations of our community have exhibited, cannot, 
indeed, be traced to all the causes which have affected 
individual character, but reasoning on the nature of 
the mind, we feel warranted in the belief, that much 
of this deviation is encouraged by its coincidence with 
the uncensured depravity of military maxims. 

Again, we say that the principle on which the mili- 
tia system is founded is in itself an immoral one. If 
it is a moral wrong for an individual, who might tran- 
siently obiain the power, forcibly to deprive his neigh- 
bor of a portion of his property or his liberty, or to en- 
danger his life for any alleged advantage or security 
of his own, it is equally wrong for a community to 
impose such evils on individuals for its own purposes. 
There cannot be one code of morals for men consider- 
ed separately, and another for the same men when ag- 
gregated into a nation. It is alleged that the property 
of the community is at risk, and to protect it, individ- 
uals, even the poorest, are deprived of their property 
by the compelled expense of military training. It is 
pretended that the liberty of the community is at stake, 
and to secure it, the liberty of numerous freemen is 
taken away, just so long and so often as the govern- 
ment ora commander think proper to withhold it. 
Life, if unprotected, may possibly be taken by a for- 
eign or domestic foe, and to avert this hypotheticat 
danger, the life of every militia man is put in jeopar- 
dy whenever his rulers shall feign, or fear, or provoke, 
an invasion or insurrection. This usurpation is not 
a moral wrong in which the militia soldier, as such, 
participates, for he is the victim of it; but it is one in 
which all who make, or consent to, or advocate the 
laws which constitute it, are involved—indeed all the 
people in the country who profess to originate and con- 
trol the government. In so extensive an implication 
as this in this glaring injustice, can it be otherwise than 
that a general perversion of the sense of right must 
result from it. It is public dishonesty ; and this is 
plainly public immorality. A people who, in grave 
acts of legislation can calmly commit such an outrage 
on human rights as this, will not hesitate to decree 
any unjust oppression of individuals, whenever they 
shall imagine that their own good—the interests of the 
majority—will be promoted by it. 

We have reserved for our last consideration the most 
solemn view of the demoralizing tendency of military 
establishments, including the militia. We presume om 
the concurrence of all we address in the proposition 
that the truest and safest criterion of morality is im 
the scriptures of the Christian religion. Whatever 
precepts or acts they enjoin, we hold to be morally 
good ; and if any human institution or custom encour- 
ages feelings or conduct opposed to this divine law, we 
condemn it as immoral. Now we charge upon alk 
military systems that they uphold sentiments—not 
merely indirectly and unconsciously—but avowedly,, 
and even exultingly—directly opposed to the morality 
of the gospel. We in the first place instance pride. 
No virtue is more plainly enjoined in the teachings of 
our Lord than humility—a self-denial of worldly pomp, 
and distinctions and dignities, a willingness to take the 
lowest place, and perform the most menial offices for 
good. Now pride isthe aliment of the soldier—the 
inflation which sustains his bulk—this arrays him in 
his gaudy decorations, especially those which indicate 
his rank. This is evinced in the ludicrous self-im- 
portance of even the militia officer on the day of pa- 
rade, who on other occasions far more resembles. a 
rativnal being ; and this produces that sensitiveness 
of honor which is the source of all those disputes about 
precedence, resignations in resentment, quarrels and 
antipathies, so frequently observed among military 
men. 

Akin to this is another motive of military action 
opposed to christianity—revenge. The precepts to 
avenge not ourselves, to give no place to wrath, to love 
enemies, and to return good for evil, are strange lan- 
guage ina camp. The soldier is perhaps enrolled for 
the yery purpose of executing the revenge of his gov- 
ernment upon a foreign people; the first and constant 
lesson he receives is that spurious patriotism which 
consists of destructive hatred to all nations opposed to 
his own; he is training for war, and he knows no oth- 
er definition of that state than that given by one of our 
illustrious statesmen—‘ the unprofitable contest of na- 
tions in doing each other the most harm.’ This senti- 
ment, of course, becomes his principle of conduct; he 
readily brings it down from the great theatre of action 
for which it was designed, and applies it to his private 
intercourse, and is soon as ready—if not restrained by 
discipline—to satisfy his insulted honor or thwarted 
pleasure in the blood of his offending comrade, as in 
that of his designated enemy. 

Would that we could believe that this most revolting 
of all human motives was confined to standing armies ; 
but the tales of woe that could be told of the extermi- 
nated aborigines of the North-East, and the present 
sufferings of their race in the South-West, admonish 
us, that militia forces also can be ready instruments of 
popular vengeance. 

That unchristian state of mind, selfishness, is the 
natural result of congregating large bodies of men hav- 
ing no bonds of mutual affection or dependence on 
each other, and not assembled for any common object 
recommended by benevolence or religion. In this con- 
dition each one grasps at all the comforts and conve- 
niences he can reach for himself, and no one makes 
any sacrifice for the accommodation of another. That 





this deseription applies more generally to armies than 


military life we have drawn from the view of standing 
armies, as well as that of the militia service, as it was 
necessary for us to take the example of regular service 
to show the evil tendencies of military principles when 
fully carried out; and we are willing to allow, that 
these tendencies are not so visible in those whose sol- 
diership is short, and counteracted by the predominance 
of peaceful pursuits; but we by no means concur in 
the common opinion of the comparative innocence of 
the militia system in its effect on public morality. It 
is true that corruption does not acquire such intensity 
and extent in the militia ranks as in the camp of the 
army; but then let it be remembered, that the vice 
which grows up in the regular army is chiefly confin~ 
ed there, by the rigor of its discipline and its insulation 
from other portions of society, while all the immoral- 
ity engendered in the militia service is spread, by the 
return of the soldier to his home, through every class 
and occupation of society, to poison the very vitals 
both of public and domestic life. That this corruption 
is thus formed in the militia service is obvious to the 
most careless eye, from the uniformly disgusting as- 
pect of our military holidays ; they are always com- 
paratively days of profanity, licentiousness, intemper- 
ance and violence ; no one occurs which does not in- 
flict a degree of injury on public morals, which it re- 
quires many Sabbaths to remedy. Their effect on 
children is peculiarly pernicious, teaching them by the 
aid of the pageantry so fascinating to their minds, fa- 
tal lessons of pride, and ferocity, and dissoluteness. 
Our comparative safety is only in their unfrequency. 


age. 
higher than the standard of the greatest profit. 
we mean is, that if the rates for all distances were re- 
duced to from one to six cents, there would be more 
than six times as many letters to carry, and as the 
expense of carrying would be but little enhanced, the 
revenue of the department would be increased, while 
the people would be six times as well served. The 
improvements in travelling and manufactures should 
have taught us this long ago. 
a North River steamboat, which carries for three, two, 
oreven one dollar a head, makes more money than 
one did which used to carry for ten? 
know that if the mailing business were open to com- 
petition, the government would be immediately cut 
under, the competitors relying upon an increase of 
business by a reduction of price? 
that so shrewd a Yankee as Mr. Kendall should not 
have seen this, and immortalized himself by proposing 
a reform so truly democratic. If there is any doubt about 
the safety of the speculation, let a trial be made fora 
given time on some route adapted to test the principle. 
A reduction of the rates of postage to a similar extent 
in England has for some years been advocated by the 
Hon. Rowland Hill, and has at last gained the support 
of the ministry, and will probably soon take effect. 
We learn from an English journal that a trial has 
been made between Stroud and Nailsworth, in Glou- 
cestershire, the postage on single letters being reduced 
from 4d to 1d, and the result has been that forty have 
passed between those places where but one went before, 
thus making a gain of 900 per cent. 
inquiry were made on any of our great routes, of an 
average ten times as many letters would be found 
cumbering the pockets, memories, sad consciences of 
any fifty passengers as pass, colemporaneously in the 
U. S. Mail. 








We are fully persuaded that if the militia service was 
made permanent—if every day was a day of military 
parade—the morality of the community would be 
speedily and utterly destroyed—the churches would be 
deserted for the parade-ground or the bar-room ; busi- 
ness would be surrendered to the love of spectacle, and 
the festive hall restore the departing reign of Bacchus ; 
the arm of irregular force would be the administrator 
of popular law, and the deluge of military corruption 
sweep away every vestige of public order and domes- 


tic vutue. J.P. BLANCHARD, 


DAVID CAMBELL, , Committee. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS. 
From the Christian Witness. 


ENcouRAGEMENT FROM THE SourH.—Below we pub- 
lish an extract from a letter which we have received 
lately from an intelligent southerner, who has not 
watched the progress of the anti-slavery cause with a 
careless eye. Living in the midst of slavery and com- 
ing in daily contact with its abominations, he feels that 
the only way to cure it is to kill it, and the only way 
to kill it is by the means which the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
eties of our land are applying. We commend the ex-~ 
tract to the careful perusal of those who affirm so con- 
fidently that we can never reach the South. 

‘There are many faithful and devoted abolitionists 
in Maryland, watching with anxious solicitude, the 
progress of this mighty moral revolution in public 
opinion, in relation to slavery, decidedly the most mo- 
mentous question which has engaged the attention of 
the American people since the day on which the Dec- 
laration of Independence was proclaimed to the world. 
But we are necessarily compelled to act with extreme 
caution as yet, notwithstanding the cause is on the ad 
vance. The progress of truth is frequently slow, but 
its ulterior triumph is not the less certain on that ac- 
count. From its nature, it overturns error and false- 
hood. Dear sir, you are engaged in the most glorious, 
and honorable, and at the same time the most difficult 
enterprise of modern days. Its importance is, in my 
opinion, second only to the primitive establishment ot 
Christianity. But, sir, fear not. Although a little 
flock ‘it is your Father's good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.’ ‘The race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong.’ The love of God and man, is 
the fundamental rule of human action ; it was the first 
law engraven upon the heart of man, when he entered 
the Garden of Eden—Moses proclaimed it from Sinai 
—Jesus Christ re-enacted it in the most solemn man- 
ner—it is alike the law of nature and of God, consid- 
ering man asa moral, spiritual and intellectual being. 
It is, sir, for the re-establishment cf this law, in this 
boasted land of liberty, for which abolitionists are con- 
tending. Will they prevail? Let them look around, 
and take encouragement from what they have already 
accomplished. Seven or eight years ago, here and 
there a solitary voice was heard, in opposition to this 
gigantic system of robbery, murder and lust; now, 
eternal praise to the name of Jehovah! from Maine to 
Illinois, the voice of reproof and condemnation, falls 
like sweet music upon our ears, bidding us take cour- 
age and once more gird on our armor for the mighty 
conflict. Sir, you have now been engaged in this holy 
warfare about five years; what will you accomplish ia 
the next ten years more? perhaps in the progress of 
that time abolition may gain the ascendency in the 
free States. Then the days of slavery in the United 
States will have been numbered ; for, sir, you and your 
faithful laborers will ever remember that it is the pow- 
er of the free States alone which sustains this system 
of unutterable wrong, and woe, and wretchedness. 
Whenever, a majority on the side of abolition can be 
secured in the free States, slavery in all the bordering 
slave States will instantly crumble into ruins; and on 
the fall of this ‘peculiar institution,’ depends the pres 
ervation and perpetuity of our religion, our laws, and 
our democratic government. Even John Q. Adams 
is mistaken as to the force of public opinion. His last 
letter, great as he is, contains many errors. Slavery 
can and will be blotted out from under heaven by the 
force of public opinion, provided the present moral 
reformation is not arrested in its hallowed course. Let 
abol.tion go down, (which may God in his infinite 
mercy forbid,) and all is lost, irrecoverably lost,—a 
few years would reduce us to the chaotic darkness of 
oriental despotism ! 

Bear it in mind, my dear friend, that should slavery 
prevail in the present conflict, the political enslave- 
ment of this country iscertain. People who live in the 
free States have no adequate conception of the influ- 
ences which this nefarious system exerts in the forma- 
tion of character. In those sections of our States where 





cy is the order of the day. It reminds me of the petty 
tyrants of old times. The slaves, both blacks and mu- 


lattoes, together with the poor white are nearly 
on a Jevel, alike ignorant and powell ig Slavery 1s 
the most beastly vice that ever disgraced christendom, 





hasty letter. Adieu.’ 


the purpose of legislation. 
posed by a member of the Ridge party so highly offend- 
edthem that they withdrew from the council, and 
subsequently the Ross party resolved to destroy all the 
chieftians delonging to the Ridge party, appointing for 
the execution of this purpose, a committee of forty in- 
dividuals to each of said chiets. 
accomplishing their bloody design in every instance 
but one. One single chief, (his name forgot) happened 
not to beathome. He rallied the Ridge party, and on 
the 28th marched upon the Ross party ; a battle ensued 
which resulted in a loss on both sides variously esti- 
mated at from forty to seventy lives. 
the slain. 
it is hoped and believed by many, that Bushy-head, by 
his great popularity with his tribe, will yet succeed in 
effecting a reconciliation between the parties. 
Cherokees refuse to receive the beef which the contract- 
ing agent was furnishing them; and have threatened 
to take his life, unless he pay them the money.’ 





slavery has gained an absvulute ascendancy, aristocra- .. fodion Magesine. " 





RATES OF POSTAGE. 
The Post Office is more than twenty years behind the 


The charges on letters are from four to six times 
What 


Who dosen’t know that 


Who does not 


Weare astonished 


We believe, if 


Le: six cents be the maximum of postage, 


and they would ali be transferred tothe public bag, 
now so hungry and lank.— Mass. Abolitionist. 





Wank amone THe Cuenoxess—By the Boonville Em- 


igrant of the 11th inst., we have the following unpleas- 
ant intelligence from the Cherokee nation, and from 
the allusion to the beef contract, we presume it may 
be relied upon. 
through the contractor. 


It is supposed the information comes 


‘We are informed by a gentleman directly from 


Arkansas, thata war is now raging among the Chero- 
kees. 


It appears that dfficulties and dissentions, originating 


in an unwillingness on the part of Ross and others to 
submit to the terms of the treaty by which they ceded 
to the United States the territory formerly occupied by 
them, had resolved the nation into two parties, styled 
the Ross party and the Ridge party, each contending 
for the ascendancy. The foliowers of Bushy-head, as 
he is called, may, we presume, he said to constitute a 
third party. This latter individval, however, has hith- 
erto acted rather in the character of a pacificator, and 
has employed himself chiefly in efforts to effect a re- 
conciliation. 


On June 30th their National Council assembled for 
The rejection of a law pro- 


They succeeded in 


Ross was among 
Now that Ridge and Ross are both dead, 


The 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
Enticing awaya Stave.—Three free colored men 


named Peter Johnson, Edward Smith, and Isaac Gary, 
forming part of the crew of the schooner Robert Cen- 
tre, were yesterday arrested, charged with enticing 
away a slave named Isaac, from his owner, Mr. John 
G. Coliay, of Norfolk. 
schooner left Norfolk, and previous to her sailing, the 
prisoners, as is @lleged, concealed the slave on board, 
without the knowledge of the Captain or officers. — 
After the vessel had sailed, the slave owner, by some 
means, got intimation that he was on board, and sent 
a fast sailing cutter, with two officers named John Cop- 
partand Elias Gay, in pursuit of the schooner. After 
a three days chase the schooner was overtaken and 
searched, and the slave found on board and brought 
back to his master. 
was then laid before H. S. Hopkins, Esq. the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Virginia, and he immediately senta 
requisition to the Governor of this State to deliver up the 
three abeve mentioned colored men as violators of the 
laws of Virginia. 
sented atthe Police Office, and officers Stanton and 
Waldron were sent in search of the accused and found 
them at the Five Points, and took them into custody. 
They were then committed to prison until authority 
is received from the Governor of this State to deliver 
them up to the authorities of Virginia. 


In the month of June last, the 


An affidavit of the circumstances 


The requisition was yesterday pre- 





Stavery un Inpta.—The slaves of British India are 


of two kinds, agricultural and domestic, and their to- 
tal number may be estimated at something about 800, 
000, which, we believe, was the number of slaves 
jately emancipated in our British colonies. In Mala~ 
bar alone, they may be counted to the amount of 100, 
000 souls. In no part of India are they more wretched 
than on this coast. 

by government to report on the state of the provinces, 
speaks of their squalid appearance, diminutive stature 
and evident want of nourishment. 
slaves are the slaves of the soil, and have been so 
from time immemorial. 
ishment of their masters, who may 
diminished when there 1sno work for them, aud are 
ay for ot part the slaves of poor men, living in 
places far removed from a magistrate, fearful of com- 
sae abject condition of slavery than the poor ne- 


Dr. Hamilton, who was deputed 


These agricultural 
They are subject to the pun- 
flog or confine 
They have a daily allowance of food, which is 


s varying from 20 to 50 rupees. They 


when ill-used, and altogether in a more help- 


ro in our West Indian plantations.—[Alexander’s 





We are requested to give notice, that Messrs. Ste- 
en Smith, Joseph Cassey, James Forten, sen., and 
Purvis have purchased a scholarship or right to 


and yet some professed ministers of the Gospel, say ten years tuition and room-rent in the Oneida Institute, 
the Lord approves the system. What base hypocrisy ‘| at Whitesboro, New York. Applications for the ben- 























meeting, to which he replied, ‘No. indeed? 4... pot 
»* NO, indeed? not » ba 
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sential ems, 
and you have 
very—the su 
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asin. Itis an unbrotherly, cruei, inboman dea. ft 
could never spring up in chtstian feelings. Wines, 
onization may be started among white foils, yithon 
inhumanity. If they want to go themseivs api. 











vave 


their white brethren go with them, all well Bui colon 3. The a 
zation for colored people got up by white people is sou je master. Ri 
ermatter. Let colored people colonize themselves i fage. 4. The 
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they want to—and if they want white help let them ap 
ply for tt and they should bave it. But we have no re 
spect for the motive of a white colonization of clyng 
people. We ‘don't hke that white heap yonder! |tig 
a colonization for the relief of those who start it, an 
who stay behind.— Herald of Freedom. j 





The last Richmond Enquirer says : 


‘We understand, that Mr. Forsyth left Washingien reader has 
on Tuesday—and that Mr. Poinsett was to leave the ion, as above 
city on Wednesday night, on bis way to the Nonh. ? ati it does 


is said that the President intends to jorn him ina toy 
on the dividing waters between the Briugh and Amen. 
can possessions. England casnot but see in this yg 
an additional evidence of the desire of ovr Gover. 
ment to preserve the peaceful relations between ite 
two couniries.’ 

The same paper states, authoritatively, tbat Mr. 
Stevenson, our Minister at the Court of St. James, ha 
determined to pay, and has paid, the most masked e 
spect in his power to Mr. Webster. 
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6K y?’ Person 

Trivmrn or Justice 1x Cincinnati. Cincinnati by a bad practic 
redeemed herself. Last week came on the tial of s punishment 
rioters engaged in the destruction of the printing pres © retain or t 
&c., of the Philanthropist in 1836, The testimony ws vantages of | 


abundant and conelusive ; three of the ricters wer 
clearly identified ; and the Jury, after having been out 
a short time, rendered a verdict of $1500 for the pax 
tiff, Achilles Pugh. 

Thus after three years has even-handed justice over- 
taken the violent; and they now find to thew cost, tiat 
law-abiding is better than law-breaking. 
Public sentiment sanctions the verdict 


ice itself! 
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find litthe sympathy, and deserve less. The fieliy _ What the 

and moral courage manifested throughoat by (he Couns veholding be 
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An Anti-Slavery Meeting of those in faror of the cb nia \ 





new organization, was held at the First Methodist Mee- 
ing House, in this town, on Monday evening fast, ac 
cording to previous notification from Rev Chas. T. 
Torrey, for the purpose of forming a new Sociely 
the new organization plan, to be auxiliary to be Mas 
sachusetts Abolition Society. We had not he means 
of knowing how many joined—probably bat tew as 
the meeting was thinly attended. The great bois of 
the abolitionists in this town are firinly attached 10 te 
old society.—Lynn Record. 
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THREE GOOD ROOMS TO L erin 509 
IN a brick house pleasantly situated 18 


; ‘ rain y 
No. 12, with good ee. BARB ADOES: 





all i in a short andj efit of it, as a gratuity, may be made to either of the 
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